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LADY   VALERIA 


CHAPTER  I. 


HOW   HESTER    WAITED    FOR   XEWS. 

DEIC    was    not    unmindful    of    his 
promise   to    let    Hester    Archdale 
hear  the  end — if  end  it .  were — of 
his  adventures. 

The  Royal'Denbigh  being  short  of  officers, 
and  his  chances  of  a  visit  to  town  uncertain, 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  writing,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  and  following  days 
began  a  dozen  letters  at  least.  Despite  his 
most  strenuous  endeavours,  each  of  them  broke 
down  utterly  in  the  course  of  a  page  or  two, 
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and  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

He  made   the  discovery — by  no   means  a 
novel   one  —  that   a  faithful   account   of  his 
experiences  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  mere 
writing  down.     For  one  thing,  his  impressions 
of  his    interview   with   Euphrosyne   changed 
completely  each  time  he  recalled  them.    Some- 
times   the    whole    scene    became   so   utterly 
meaningless  and  its  conclusion  so  flat,  that 
he  decided  it  had  been  a  fiasco  from  beginning 
to    end.      Euphrosyne   and   her   confederates 
had  taken  him  for  somebody  else,  found  out 
their    blunder,    and   got   rid   of   him  —  that 
was   all.      Again,  it   seemed   full   of  sinister 
meaninoj.     He  ouo;ht  to  write  and  warn  Monk 
forthwith — against  what  ?     Then,  again,  it  was 
a  crazy  freak  of  a  superstitious  woman.     She 
was  anxious  to  prove  an  alibi,  for  some  reason 
of  her  own  ;  his  evidence  came  in  useful,  and  it 
pleased  her  to   make   a   melodramatic   scene 
of  it.     There  it  was,  clear  as  daylight.     Some- 
times  the   whole    incident  seemed    pregnant 


with  suggestions  of  tragedy,   and  he  shrank 
from  implicating  Hester  even  by  a  confidence. 

Perhaps  he  was  unconsciously  hampered  by 
the  recollection  of  Euphrosyne's  last  words — 
however  much  he  persuaded  himself  he  dis- 
regarded them.  His  account  at  last,  not 
achieved  till  after  many  days,  was  a  lame 
performance  after  all,  only  to  be  sent  if 
he  failed  to  see  Hester.  A  week  had  passed 
before  his  chance  came,  and  meanwhile  Hester 
waited  and  wondered,  and  Eoswal  and  the 
young  Buccleuch  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it 
— especially  Eoswal. 

It  was  the  sultry  weather,  Hester  supposed, 
that  made  steady  work  impossible,  and  sent 
her  off  into  lano-uid  fits  of  dreaminor  at  critical 
moments,  or  else  drove  her  into  sticking 
doggedly  at  her  easel  long  after  both  eyes  and 
fingers  had  given  signs  of  being  past  all  good 
work  for  that  day. 

Master  Jack  expressed  his  sentiments  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind ;  grimaced,  fidgeted, 
insisted  on  being;  bribed  into  goodness  with 
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unlimited  chocolate  creams ;  presented  his 
heels  instead  of  his  head  for  his  sister's  con- 
templation ;  tried  the  sharpness  of  his  little 
sword  on  the  nearest  chair-back  ;  made  art 
experiments  of  his  own  with  charcoal  and 
turpentine  ;  and,  in  fact,  generally  conducted 
himself  after  the  fashion  of  his  elfish  double, 
till  dismissed  in  disgrace  to  the  nursery. 

Roswal  knew  all  about  it.  He  would  pose 
*'  in  act  to  spring  "  obediently  enough  ;  but  in 
a  limp,  uninteresting  fashion.  "  What's  the 
use  ?"  his  great  red  eyes  seemed  to  ask 
eloquently.  "  Why  should  I  glare  ?  If  I  did, 
instead  of  getting  it  down  on  canvas  forth- 
with, you  let  the  very  slightest  interruption 
— a  postman's  knock,  or  a  stray  step  in  the 
drawing-room — set  your  attention  wandering 
for  minutes  together.  Cats  ?  No,  I  dont 
believe  you  !"  It  was  treatment  to  make  any 
dog  flop  down  disgustedly,  hang  his  great 
tongue  out  imbecilely  and  pant  in  exaspera- 
tion. 

"  It's  the  weather,  Cuss.     I'm  just  as  stupid 
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as  you  to-day."  It  was  a  glaringly  uDJust 
comparison,  but  Cuss  only  blinked  the  more. 
"  Such  a  good  day  too,  old  dog.  Papa  gone 
off  with  mother  for  the  whole  afternoon  ;  no 
one  to  interrupt  us;  but,"  regretfully,  "  I  cant 
paint,  somehow.  I'm  getting  nervous.  Sup- 
pose we  go  round  to  Rose  Damien's.  She 
likes  me  to  be  there  on  a  Monday  ;  and  you 
shall  lie  in  the  conservatory  and  watch  the 
gold-fish  ;  and  in  the  evening  we'll  have  the 
horses  out,  and  then,  and  tlien,  old  darling, 
you'll  get  your  turn.  Anything' s  better  than 
waiting  for  people  who  don't  mean  to  come,  or 
who  may  just  as  easily  be  met  at  Eose's  ; 
eh?" 

Eoswal  came  and  sat  up  against  her  very 
hard  for  a  moment  to  express  approval,  and 
then  lumbered  downstairs  to  the  hall-door, 
so  as  to  lose  no  time  at  the  start. 

There  were  a  few  hot  days  in  that  year's 
June,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  pave- 
ment scorched,  the  houses  reflected  heat,  the 
sun   beat  through   Hester's   red   parasol,  the 
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wind  was  a  hot  blast,  the  shadow  a  glow. 
Hester  and  Koswal  both  rejoiced  when,  the 
fiery  transit  over,  they  found  themselves 
in  shelter  at  St.  Maur  Eoad,  listening  in  the 
hall  to  the  mnrmer  of  voices  above,  that 
showed  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Mrs. 
Damien's  Monday  visitors.  Hester  decided 
on  entering  unannounced  through  the  conser- 
vatory, and  disposing  of  Koswal  on  the  way. 
He  had  his  own  favourite  nook  under  a  stand 
of  palms,  where  the  tiles  were  cold  and  damp, 
and  a  lazy  little  fountain  close  by  dripped 
musically  into  its  moss- edged  basin. 

Hester's  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  outer  glare,  at 
first  wandered  unrecognisingly  from  group 
to  group  in  the  cool,  softly -lighted  room, 
which  Mrs.  Damien  had  arranged  after  her 
own  ideas  of  comfort,  and  which  looked 
strangely  foreign  and  bare  with  its  polished 
boards,  filmy  muslin  draperies,  and  complete 
absence  of  heavy  or  needless  ornament.  All 
colour  and  brightness  seemed  concentrated  in 
one  spot,  where  Aunt  Mamie  stood  presiding 
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magnificently  over  a  table  piled  with  flowers, 
fruit,  and  coloured  sweetmeats,  till  it  looked 
like  a  giant  nosegay ;  and  dispensing  the 
contents  of  a  mighty  silver  bowl  all  dimmed 
with  a  chilly  dew  from  the  clinking  blocks 
of  ice  that  floated  in  a  golden-tinted  mix- 
ture amongst  slices  of  pineapple,  spirals  of 
lemons,  and  only  Aunt  Mamie  knew  what 
besides. 

Aunt  Mamie  herself  was  a  goodly  sight. 
Her  scarlet  handkerchief  was  the  brightest 
point  of  colour  in  the  room  ;  her  white  teeth 
flashed  in  delighted  smiles  ;  her  great  gold 
earrings  swung  and  twinkled  with  each  move- 
ment ;  her  high  cap  and  apron  w^ere  so  fresh, 
so  frilled,  so  marvellously  beyond  all  imagin- 
able results  of  mere  clear-starch ery,  that  they 
might  have  been  whipped  to  a  froth  out  of 
sugar  and  snow  and  sent  home  by  the  con- 
fectioner. 

"  Nobody  there  !"  said  Hester,  softly. 
''  Nobody." 

About   a   dozen    people   came   under   that 
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description,  and  she  proceeded  to  tell  them 
over  mentally.  "  The  Lepells  as  usual — Mr. 
Lepell  with  his  crowd  of  girl  worshippers. 
There  are  the  Bostonians,  those  dreadfully 
cultured,  pretty  girls,  who  know  more  about 
England  than  anyone  over  here  can  ever  tell 
them,  and  have  a  theory  ready  made  to  account 
for  everything.  Lady  Beatrix  talking  nonsense 
with  her  mouth  full  of  strawberries,  with  all 
the  men  in  the  room  admiring,  except  her 
husband.  I  wonder  wdio  that  is  bringing  her 
an  ice  ?  I've  seen  him  several  times  here 
lately,  I  think.  Handsome,  distinguished- 
looking,  and  badly  dressed.  He  must  be  a 
somebody  to  go  about  in  a  coat  like  that; 
besides,  she  looks  so  gratified  at  his  attention. 
He's  not  listening  to  a  word  she  says.  He's 
looking  right  over  her  head  at  Rose.  Who  is 
Rose  talking  to  ?  I  wish  someone  would 
move  and  let  me  see.  A  lady  —  Lady 
MonchalseaT  Hester's  little  foot  gave  such 
a  vicious  little  stamp  that  Roswal  lifted  his 
head  with   a  jerk  and   looked    all    attention. 
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"  Wicked  old  woman  !  I  thought  she  was 
dead  !     She  shall  see  /  am  alive  presently." 

Mrs.  Damien,  swaying  gracefully  in  her  big 
cane  rocking-chair,  was  waving  idly  her  feather- 
fan,  and  listening  with  absent  eyes  to  the 
authoritative  remarks  of  an  imposing  lady, 
who,  seated  bolt  upright,  one  foot  on  a  stool, 
surveyed  the  company  with  a  sort  of  magis- 
terial air  through  a  great  gold  eye-glass,  all 
unconscious  of  being  surveyed  in  her  turn  by 
the  calm,  handsome  eyes  of  one  of  the  fair 
Bostonians,  evidently  noting  and  storing  up 
her  peculiarities  for  future  study — as  a  type. 
Lady  Monchalsea  had  a  thin,  high-pitched  nose 
and  voice,  and  spoke  in  studied  phrase. 

*'  My  dear,"  she  was  saying,  "  of  course,  in 
these  days,  thanks  to  Cook,  every  human 
creature  has  a  chance  of  going  everywhere. 
It  is  not  wliat  we  see,  but  liow  we  see  it,  that 
must  be  considered." 

Mrs.  Damien  assented  languidly;  the  fair 
Bostonian  smiled  approval. 

''  The  tourist    who   infests  the   Alps   may 
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carry  away  some  recollection  of  mere  scenery, 
and  enjoy  his  own  vulgar  holiday  in  his  own 
vulgar  way.  But  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
nature  in  company  with  one  capable  of  inter- 
preting the  higher  beauty  that  appeals  only 
to " 

There  was  a  stir  of  a  fresh  arrival.  A  tall 
young  gentleman,  with  a  close-cropped  blonde 
head,  was  standing  before  Mrs.  Damien. 
Hester's  heart  beat  a  trifle  faster,  and  then 
sank  down  fathoms  deep,  as  he  turned  a  rosy, 
vacuous,  unknown  face  towards  Lady  Beatrix, 
while  Lady  Monchalsea,  eye-glass  and  sentence 
held  in  suspension,  frowned  portentously  on 
the  interruption.  Then  the  penetrating  ac- 
cents resumed  : 

"If  it  were  an  every- day  travelling  party 
that  I  w^ere  asking  you  to  join,  I  could  under- 
stand your  hesitation.  What  I  ofl'er  is  no 
ordinary  privilege  —  to  visit  the  Alps  in 
company  with  Professor  Montrose." 

'*  Professor  Montrose  T  Hester  exclaimed  to 
Koswal  in  astonishment. 
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And  "  Montrose  "  echoed  in  a  low  but  en- 
thusiastic whisper  from  the  Boston  group. 
"  Montrose," 

The  handsome,  odd-looking  man  turned 
from  his  chat  with  Lady  Beatrix  with  much 
alacrity.     ''  Did  you  call  me,  Mrs.  Damien  V 

''  Xo.  It  was  Lady  Monchalsea  who 
mentioned  your  name."  And  then,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  of  three  pairs  of  lovely 
envious  eyes,  she  proceeded  to  make  the  great 
man  known  to  his  transatlantic  admirers,  and 
provide  him  with  three  fresh  followers  on  the 
spot.  She  seemed  nervous  and  absent,  only 
anxious  to  break  away  civilly  from  Lady 
Monchalsea. 

Lady  Beatrix,  after  a  pout  at  the  Professor's 
desertion,  brightened  up  as  three  more  mascu- 
line figures  appeared  on  the  scene.  Hester 
disposed  of  these  at  a  glance.  Not  one  of 
them  could  have  been  mistaken  for  Edric  for 
a  moment.  One  dark — one  short — one  an  old 
acquaintance.  She  watched  each  in  his  turn 
drift   into    Lady   Beatrix's    circle,    and    Lady 
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Monchalsea  seize  her  victim  once  more,  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner  the  wedding  guest. 

"  You  and  I,  Beatrix  and  Augustus  Lepell, 
and  Mr.  Montrose — I  know  how  much  you 
will  have  in  common  with  both  the  poet  and 
the  artist *' 

''  Is  that  all  your  party  ?"  interrupted  Eose. 

''  We  did  expect  Monchalsea  and  his  wife, 
but  Zillah  is  very  delicate  just  now,  and  keeps 
him  prisoner  beside  her  sofa.  Perhaps  Ted 
may  get  a  holiday.  I  hope  so.  I  am  an  old 
woman  now,  and  must  have  someone  to  see 
after  my  little  comforts  ;  and  Ted  knows  the 
northern  Tyrol  better  than  any  courier." 

Hester  started,  and  sallied  forth  in  hot 
indignation.  The  arrangement  was  quite  in- 
tellio;ible  to  her  now.  The  Hon.  Ted  Bousjhton 
was  the  last  left  on  his  mother's  hands  of  a 
large,  unlovely,  and  unimprovable  family,  all 
the  rest  of  whom  had  been  adroitly  disposed 
of  in  matrimony  by  their  sagacious  parent  in 
half-a-dozen  seasons.  Lord  Monchalsea,  the 
eldest,  most  unlovely,  and  most  unpromising, 
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had  offered  himself  to  Mrs.  Damien  within  a 
week  of  her  arrival  in  England,  to  be  refused 
and  to  carry  his  rejected  title  and  affections  to 
a  wealthy  daughter  of  the  Tribes  within 
another  fortnight.  A  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  Ted  to  be  produced  with  decency  ; 
and  so — and  so " 

Mrs.  Damien  sprang  forward  to  her  as  if 
welcoming  the  interruption.  "  Hester  !  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  not  seeing  you  sooner.  Have 
you  been  here  long  V 

"  I  have  been  in  the  conservatory  putting 
Eoswal  by.  He  makes 'people  hot  to  look  at 
him  this  weather." 

*'  Just  like  Henderson,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Damien.  ''  I  daren't  put  a  butler  into  a  w^hite 
suit  ;  and  besides,  he  is  miserable  without  his 
tea-tray ;  so  Tve  deposed  him  in  favour  of 
Aunt  Mamie.  Doesn't  she  look  delightful  ?" 
Hester  detected  a  harassed  air  of  preoccupa- 
tion under  Rose's  gay  tone,  and  held  her 
hand  fast. 

^'  I  couldn't  help  overhearing  you/'  she  con- 
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fessed,  with  a  glance  of  supreme  disfavour  at 
her  old  antipathy,  Lady  Monchalsea,  who  was 
eyeing  her  superciliously.  "  Don't  you  want 
to  go  ?  Why  don't  you  say  so  at  once,  and 
get  rid  of  her  T 

Eose  looked  at  her  with  a  gentle  wistfulness. 
"  I  can't  decide.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  go — but  the  wisest  decision  is  always  the 
hardest.  If  I  thought  I  should  be  missed 
here — ever  so  little — by  anybody — I  would 
stay,  oh,  so  gladly  !" 

She  broke  off ;  the  Bostonians  were  taking 
leave,  going  off  with  the  Professor  to  see 
somebody's  pictures.  There  was  a  little 
outbreak  of  parting  words.  Hester  heard 
''  Zwiesel  Alp,"  "  Konigsee,"  ''  Just  too  lovely," 
*'  Pasterne  Glacier  I"  etc.,  etc.,  to  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Damien  listened,  constrainedly  smiling, 
with  the  distressed  line  between  her  brows 
that  Hester  alone  could  read. 

''  I'm  a  blind,  selfish  wretch,"  she  thought, 
with  sudden  illumination,  as  she  watched  the 
farewells.     "She  knows  I  hate  the  thoughts 
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of  her  going  back  to  those  Monchalseas,  and 
she  is  too  shy  to  tell  me  what  her  real  wishes 
are.  Why  has  she  never  mentioned  the  Pro- 
fessor's name  to  me  ?  Perhaps  they  are  old 
friends.  I  like  his  looks.  I  like  the  way  his 
face  lights  up  when  he  looks  at  her.  I'm 
not  afraid  of  that  hulking,  smoke-dried  Ted 
Boughton.  He  and  his  mother  may  do  their 
worst ;  Piose  is  safe  from  all  clanger  from  their 
attractions ;  but  this  man  is  of  a  different 
stamp." 

A  whole  romance  unfolded  itself  in  the 
girl's  busy  brain  before  the  shabby  coat  of 
the  unconscious  hero  had  finally  disappeared 
through  the  doorway.  She  looked  for  Eose, 
anxious  to  show  her  comprehension,  her  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Lepell  had  dawdled  up  to  their 
neighbourhood. 

*'  You  must  come,  Mrs.  Damien.  Beatrix 
will  burn  my  sketch-book  and  throw  my  paint- 
box out  of  the  window  if  I  have  nobody  to 
support  me.  Now  with  you  and  Mont- 
rose  '* 
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Mrs.  Damien  turned  away  sharply,  almost 
rudely. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  conservatory, 
Hester  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  lilies  so  fine — 
though,  of  course,  the  best  have  gone  to  St. 
Fridolin's." 

"  The  best  of  everything  goes  to  St.  Frido- 
lin  s,  of  course.  My  dear,  that  is  just  what 
all  your  friends  are  beginning  to  complain  of," 
said  Lady  Monchalsea  unexpectedly,  in  a  tone 
of  iced  spite. 

Mrs.  Damien  flushed  hotly,  and  gave  her  a 
haughty,  defiant  glance. 

''Don't  let  St.  Fridolin's  keep  you,  Rose," 
eagerly  interposed  Hester.  ''  You  know  we 
can  get  someone  to  take  your  lectures.  Miss 
Coutell  is  disengaged,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  come.  The  parish  could  very  w^ell 
spare  you  for  a  few  weeks.  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  not  go." 

She  spoke  even  more  emphatically  than 
was  needful,  keeping  her  eyes  away  from  her 
friend's   face   till   the   last   words,   when   she 
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broke  short  off,  startled  at  the  miserable,  half- 
imploring  look  in  Mrs.  Damien's  lovely  eyes. 
It  vanished  before  she  fairly  caught  it  ;  and 
Kose  was  laughing  a  mocking,  hard  little  laugh. 

"  There  is  independent  testimony  to  the 
value  of  my  exertions  !  Quite  trustworthy, 
too ;  so  I  may  as  well  decide  at  once.  When 
do  you  want  me,  Lady  Monchalsea  ?  The 
last  week  in  June  ?  Yes,  that  will  suit  me 
perfectly." 

''  Have  I  done  wrong  ?"  Hester  asked  her- 
self anxiously  ;  but  she  had  no  chance  of  even 
guessing,  for  the  Lepells  departed  and  were 
replaced  by  others,  friends  of  Hester's,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Damien  abandoned  them  as  others 
succeeded. 

Aunt  Mamie's  bowl  was  running  low  before 
the  room  cleared  again,  and  Hester  could 
approach  her  friend. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  what  I  said,  Kose  ? 
Of  course  we  all  want  you  dreadfully.  It 
will  be  hateful  without  you,  and  no  one  can 
really  take  your  place." 
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"  Hush,  dear.  It  is  all  right,  and  the 
question  is  settled."  Then,  as  if  to  change 
the  subject :  "  I  am  rather  worried  about  my 
poor  Birdie.  Mr.  de  Cressy  came  early,  and 
says  she  is  very  unhappy  and  longing  to  see 
me.  That  unlucky  brother  has  actually  en- 
listed, and  the  old  man  is  furious.  I  know 
what  she  will  have  to  bear,  poor  child.  I 
promised  to  go  to  her  this  evening,  but  Lady 
Monchalsea  is  going  to  stay  to  dinner,  so  I 
must  wait  till  to-morrow." 

^'  I'll  go !"  cried  Hester,  springing  to  a 
sudden  decision.  '^  I've  nothing  to  do  here. 
I  shall  be  better  than  nobody.  At  all  events, 
I  can  tell  her  why  you  didn't  come.  Do 
let  me  I" 

"The  City — this  blazing  day — and  it's 
getting  late,"  Mrs.  Damien  exclaimed.  Then, 
seeing  Hester  was  resolved :  '*  You  must 
drive.,  I  will  order  the  brougham  ;  but  I 
dread  what  Lady  Archdale  will  say.  She 
hardly  likes  your  going  with  me  in  the 
mornings." 
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Hester  took  her  wilful  way,  as  slie  generally 
did,  Eoswal  in  attendance,  much  as  he  disliked 
carriage  exercise.  Shine  was  hotter,  shade  was 
stuffier,  as  they  drove  citywards  ;  air  was  less, 
smells  were  more.  Hester  drove  straight  to 
St.  Fridolin's,  and  made  her  way  on  foot  to 
Lavender  Eow.  It  had  more  the  look  of  a 
half-emptied  dust-bin  than  ever.  Elsie's 
flowers  were  the  only  sweet,  and  her  windows 
the  only  clean  things  about  the  place.  Behind 
the  blank,  black  wall  the  engine's  ceaseless 
thud  and  clash  seemed  to  make  life  hotter  to 
hear  it.  The  ftont-door  was  on  the  latch, 
after  the  primitive  fashion  of  Lavender  Eow, 
so  Hester  entered,  and  tapped  gently  on  the 
low,  crooked-panelled  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  gay  little  voice,  stopping 
in  a  snatch  of  song.  Elsie's  little  sewing- 
machine  stood  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  she 
was  making  it  spin  along  gaily  by  way  of 
accompaniment.  "  Miss  Archdale  !"  she  cried, 
in  surprise,  while  Hester  stood  in  wonderment 
at  the   girl's   changed   looks.     She  wore   the 
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same  little  spotted  black  print  gown  with  the 
close  little  white  frill  round  her  throat  that 
Hester  had  always  known  her  in,  but  a  pretty 
pink  colour  tinted  each  pale  cheek.  Her  great 
eyes  were  full  of  light  and  life,  her  pretty  lips 
w^ere  curving  with  smiles.  Even  the  invalid's 
listless  attitude  had  gone,  and  she  w^as  sitting 
erect  and  busy,  and  rose  alertly  to  receive  her 
visitor. 

**I  have  a  message  from  Mrs.  Damien," 
Hester  began,  somewhat  awkwardly.  Was 
this  the  forlorn,  drooping  creature  she  had 
hurried  to  console  ?  "  She  could  not  come 
herself  to  you,  and  sent  me  to  hear  w^hat  has 
gone  amiss — with  your  brother,  I  mean.  We 
were  all  so  sorry." 

"  AYon't  you  sit  down  ?"  Elsie  asked,  offering 
a  chair.  "  How  very  kind  of  you  to  come  so 
far  on  this  hot  day.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  troubling  you.  May  I  make  you  a 
cup  of  tea  ?  The  kettle  is  boiling.  I  expect 
father  home  soon." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Hester,  vaguely  dis- 
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satisfied.  It  was  the  same  gentle,  courteous 
Elsie,  but  her  manner  had  just  the  slightest 
touch  of  gay  carelessness  in  it,  almost  the 
bright  sauciness  of  assured  good  fortune,  that 
was  puzzling. 

"  What  did  you  wish  to  know  ?"  she  said, 
quite  respectfully. 

"  Why,  we  all  thought  you  were  in  such 
distress  about  Sampson,"  she  began. 

"  Did  you  T  said  Elsie,  amusedly.  '"'  I 
suppose  to  a  lady  it  does  seem  a  very  dread- 
ful thing  to  enlist,  but  to  us  it  is  different, 
and  Sampson  is  sure  to  get  on.  He  is  a 
good  shot  to  begin  with,  and  if  his  instructor 
likes  he  can  do  much  for  him ;  and  he  is 
over  twenty,  so  it  won't  count  as  boy's  ser- 
yice."  Elsie  stopped  ;  Hester  still  more  sur- 
prised at  her  fluent  command  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

'•  If  Mr.  Paramount  is  satisfied " 

Elsie's  face  feU. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Archdale,  he  takes  it  to  heart 
terribly  ;  but  if  I  can  only  get  him  to  listen  to 
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what  Mr.  Poynter  says,  I'm  sure  he  must  come 
round." 

"  Mr.  Poynter  !  What  do  you  know  about 
him  '?"  Hester  tried  to  ask  indifferently. 

Elsie  flushed  hotly. 

"  He  was  good  enough  to  come  and  explain 
things  to  us — to  me,"  she  said.  "  He  has 
been  here  to-day,"  in  a  low  tone.  "  He 
is  very  kind,  and  will  take  an  interest  in 
Sammy." 

"Oh,  well,  I  am  glad  it  is  all  so  very  satis- 
factory," said  Hester,  trying  not  to  speak  curtly 
and  drily.  *'  Good-bye,  Elsie  ;  Mrs.  Damien 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  you.  You  are  look- 
ing so  well,  too." 

"  I  have  kind  friends  who  take  care  of  me — '• 
Oh  !  the  dog,  the  dog  !" 

*'  What  is  it,  Eoswal  ?  Down,  sir  !  down  !'^ 
For  Eoswal  had  suddenly  flung  himself  at  the 
door,  and  was  tearing  furiously  at  the  floor 
with  a  low,  savage  growl.  He  stopped  at 
Hester  s  voice,  but  never  moved  his  nose  from 
the  ground. 
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"  Come  here  !"  cried  his  mistress,  impera- 
tively. "I  am  so  sorry  he  frightened  you.  I 
suppose  it  was  a  cat  outside.  Xow  quiet,  will 
you  ?     Good-bye." 

She  opened  the  door  and  passed  out,  but  at 
one  bound  the  dog  was  half-way  up  the  low 
staircase,  and  before  she  could  overtake  him 
was  growling  and  tearing  frantically  at  a  closed 
door  on  the  landing  above.  Hester  seized  him 
by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  away,  struggling 
rebelliously  and  screwing  his  head  round,  half- 
choked,  but  still  obstinate.  She  gave  in  and 
dropped  him  in  despair  at  last,  when  his  sense 
of  what  w^as  due  to  a  lady  seemed  suddenly 
restored,  and  he  sprawled  downstairs  again 
obediently  beside  her. 

Once  in  the  street,  Hester  felt  ready  to  sit 
down  and  cry.  Eoswal's  misconduct,  following 
on  the  rebuff  she  had  received,  had  quite 
unstrung  her  nerves.  The  noise  had  made  her 
head  ache,  the  hot  drive  with  home  at  the  end 
of  it  seemed  unendurable  to  contemplate. 
Instinctively  she  crossed  the  crowded  street. 
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after  a  word  to  the  coachman,  and  ascended  a 
short  flight  of  steps  between  two  blocks  of 
warehouses,  and  so  on  through  a  crooked  lane, 
under  a.  covered  alley,  and  out  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  St.  Fridolin's. 

The  church  door  yawned  open,  wide  and 
dark.  Here  at  least  she  should  find  quiet  and 
solitude.  Here  she  might  rest,  weep,  pray  as 
she  listed;  yet  half  unwillingly  she  crossed 
the  churchyard,  Eoswal  at  her  heels.  Within 
was  gloom  and  emptiness,  and  stillness  so 
deep  that  even  her  soft  footfall  on  the  flagged 
aisle  seemed  to  rouse  irreverent  echoes.  She 
slipped  into  one  of  the  seats,  and,  sinking  on 
her  knees,  dropped  her  face  on  her  arms  with  a 
sob  of  weariness.  Eoswal,  after  tentatively 
licking  her  elbow,  the  brim  of  her  hat,  and  her 
boot-heel  very  delicately,  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  case  for  his  ministrations,  and  departed 
to  make  sure  that  the  horse  and  carriage  were 
not  absconding  in  his  absence.  Finding  that 
the  coachman,  who  was  well  used  to  "  our 
lady's  "  ways,  had  driven  round  to  his  usual 
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position,  he  returned  satisfied  to  await  his 
mistress's  pleasure. 

How  long  she  knelt  there  Hester  did  not 
know.  Another  footfall  on  the  flags  aroused 
her,  and  lifting  her  head  she  saw  the  Vicar 
entering  by  the  vestry  door  and  looking 
thoughtfully  around.  She  hoped  he  did  not 
see  her.  There  was  always  a  certain  unspoken 
antagonism  between  them,  though  either  would 
strenuously  have  denied  the  fact  and  professed 
the  highest  reo^ard  for  the  other ;  so,  still  as  a 
mouse  she  kept,  her  bright  eyes  regarding  him 
sharply. 

Possibly  her  mood,  a  most  unusual  one, 
rendered  her  more  sympathetic  than  usual,  for 
she  noted  for  the  first  time  the  weary  look  in 
his  eyes,  the  anxious  lines  of  brow  and  lip  ;  or 
perhaps,  fancying  himself  alone,  he  let  slip 
aside  for  a  moment  the  mask  of  grave  im- 
passiveness  that  shielded  him  from  the  outer 
world.  However  it  was,  instead  of  the  dig- 
nified parish  priest,  calm  and  strong  and  self- 
contained,  Hester  seemed  to  see  a  sorrowful, 
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trouble-laden  man,  with  eyes  full  of  a  hopeless 
yearning,  and  lips  set  in  pathetic  resignation. 
She  looked  and  wondered,  and  half  rose,  and 
then  he  saw  her.  He  seemed  to  take  her  being 
there  for  granted ;  that  was  one  comfort, 
Hester  thought. 

"  You  are  early  for  Evensong,  Miss  Arch- 
dale.     I  thought  I  was  late  !" 

"  I  didn't  come  for  Service.  I  came  to 
think  and  rest,"  she  answered  him  rather 
brusquely. 

"  No  better  place."  He  didn't  begin  upon 
Church  privileges,  or  lecture  her  on  neglected 
opportunities,  as  Hester  dimly  feared.  He 
only  stood  with  his  face  slightly  upraised  to 
the  light,  thoughtfully  smiling. 

"I've  had  a  very  bad  day,"  Hester  spoke 
out  suddenly  and  unaccountably.  "Every- 
thing wrong  and  wretched  from  the  beginning. 
It  wasn't  my  fault.  That  I  maintain.  I'm 
not  going  in  for  any  dishonest  self-abasement. 
I  only  want  peace  and  quietness  to  think 
things  out  and  see  where  the  misfit  lies." 
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"  And  have  you  succeeded  T 

''No,  not  quite,"  she  admitted.  "I  still 
feel  injured,  and  don't  know  who  to  blame." 

Mr.  Stannard  looked  courteously,  kindly 
attentive,  and  she  went  on  impulsively.  "  It 
is  just  this  :  I  used  to  think  I  was  a  great  deal 
to  many  people,  and  now  I  have  been  suddenly 
shown  that  I  am  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  it 
hurts." 

"I  do  not  understand  you." 

''I  have  had  to  nurse  mamma,  and  manage 
the  house,  since  I  was  c[uite  a  little  girl  ;  and 
daddy  used  to  consult  me  and  call  me  his 
commanding  officer,  only  in  fun,  but  it  was 
half-true  ;  and,  of  course,  I  was  an  important 
person  in  my  way.  Mamma  is  well  again, 
and  we  are  all  happy  about  it ;  only,  she  seems 
to  have  taken  up  life  just  where  she  laid  it 
down  a  dozen  years  ago.  All  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  are  wrong,  and  must  be 
altered  forthwith ;  I  am  only  a  little  girl,  to  be 
looked  after  and  found  fault  with  and  ordered 
about  all  day  long.     Daddy  is  wrapped  up  in 
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her  (so  he  ought  to  be),  and  never  takes  my 
part  by  word  or  look.  Why,  mamma  won't 
even  let  a  visitor  be  admitted  if  she  is  not  at 
home  to  receive  him,  and  begins  to  think  I 
ought  to  go  nowhere  without  her.  I  can't 
make  myself  twelve  years  old  again." 

"  Don't  try.  Let  Lady  Archdale  realise  by 
degrees  that  you  are  a  grown-up  reasonable 
woman."  She  mistrusted  his  use  of  the  second 
adjective,  and  hastened  to  strengthen  her  case. 

"  I  had  Rose  to  lean  on  at  least,  or  so  I 
thought  till  to-day,  when  I  found  how  com- 
pletely outside  her  life  I  am,  how  little  needful 
I  am  to  her.     Oh,  it  hurts,  it  hurts !" 

"  Tell  me,"  Mr.  Stannard  said,  with  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice.  "  What  has  she 
done  r 

"  I  am  not  jealous  of  her  love,"  Hester  pro- 
tested, half  crying.  "  I  would  give  her  up 
gladly  to  any  man  w^orthy  of  it ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly justified  in  mistrusting  and  despising 
the  Monchalsea  set.  And  to  leave  us  all  for 
them !" 
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She  dashed  her  tears  away  defiantly,  and  in 
reply  to  his  questioning  look  told  briefly  the 
story  of  that  afternoon,  as  she  had  read  it. 
Professor  Montrose's  name  came  in  with  a 
certain  hesitation,  and  his  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  slurred  over,  in  her  anxiety  not 
to  betray  her  friend.  But  she  had  an  un- 
comfortable sense  that  the  Vicar  was,  somehow, 
mentally  supplying  the  gaps  in  her  narrative ; 
and  she  hurried  on  to  her  vexation  about  her 
fruitless  errand  to  Elsie,  laughing  at  her  own 
inconsistency  in  being  vexed.  Then  she 
stopped. 

"Now  tell  me  the  real  story.  This  is  all 
Prologue,  is  it  not  ?"  was  the  unexpected 
comment. 

She  flushed  up  to  her  honest  brown  eyes, 
that  wavered  and  drooped  for  an  instant,  and 
then  lifted  themselves  straightforwardly  to  the 
Vicar's  face. 

"  No,  those  are  my  real  troubles ;  the  other 
is  only  imaginary." 

"  None  the  less  a  trouble." 
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*'  I  have  been  consulted  on  a  very  delicate 
and  important  matter.  I  have  been  intensely 
interested,  and  kept  in  suspense  for  a  week, 
waiting;  for  further  news  which  has  never 
come.  Not  because  there  wasn't  any,  but 
because  somebody  didn't  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  come  and  tell  me.  I  never  asked  to 
be  confided  in.  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  the 
circumstance.  It's  insulting  to  be  thrown  over 
this  way."  Hester  winked  a  little  wrathful 
tear  back.  "  It's  not  baffled  curiosity  that 
makes  me  so  angry,  it's  because  I'm  dis- 
appointed in  somebody." 

"  Don't  mistrust  too  readily,  and  don't  con- 
demn somebody  unheard.  That  is  all  the 
advice  I  have  to  offer  you.  I  see  you  are 
quite  capable  of  saying  to  yourself  all  that 
there  is  to  be  said  about  your  difflculties.  My 
lips  could  give  it  no  more  authority.  Besides, 
it's  service-time  " — looking  at  his  watch — 
"  what  has  happened  to  old  Totterdale  ?  No 
bell !" 

He  and  Hester  hurried  to  the  west  porch. 
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and  flinging  open  the  great  Ijaize  doors  solved 
the  mystery. 

The  congregation,  four  iD  number — two  old 
men,  a  girl,  and  a  widow  in  rusty  crape — stood 
in  a  respectful  semicircle  around,  while  Roswal, 
stretched  across  the  doorway,  jealously  insisted 
that  his  mistress's  privacy  should  be  respected. 
His  looks  were  quite  sujB&cient,  though  a  boy's 
cap  between  his  paws,  and  a  chewed  bit  of 
broomstick,  looked  as  though  an  example  had 
been  made  of  somebody. 

Across  the  churchyard  old  Totterdale  was 
seen  approaching  with  a  big  bewildered  police- 
man in  tow,  who  looked  as  if  the  job  were 
quite  out  of  his  line,  while  a  hatless  little 
boy  gyrated  wildly  around. 

Hester  comprehended,  explained,  apologised, 
made  Eoswal  give  a  paw  to  one  of  the  old 
men,  pacified  old  Totterdale,  restored  the  cap 
with  a  shilling  inside  to  the  owner,  and  satis- 
fied the  policeman.  She  felt  as  if  some  of  her 
troubles  had  melted  in  the  telling,  and  tripped 
back  to  her  carriage  with  a  lighter  heart.     Once 
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there  and  alone  with  Eoswal,  the  cloud  de- 
scended again  even  more  blackly.  Cuss  knew 
it,  and  laid  a  heavy  paw  in  her  lap,  with  wist- 
ful eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"  Did  you  believe  her.  Cuss  ?  Do  you  think 
it  likely  that  he  would  go  to  her,  and  forget 
about  you  and  me,  old  dog  ?" 


CHAPTER  11. 

A    DEAD     FLOWER. 

AKING  Lis  way  to  the  orderly-room 
on  the  morning  of  that  self-same 
day,  Edric  had  become  aware  of  a 
young  fellow  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
comically  conscious  air  that  made  him  vaguely 
wonder  who  he  was,  and  stop  to  look  at  him 
as  he  saluted.  The  lad  stopped  too,  as  though 
rather  expecting  to  be  spoken  to. 

Another  time  Edric  might  not  have  be- 
stowed a  second  glance  on  him.  But  just  then 
his  mind  happened  to  be  running  on  the 
events  of  that  night  week — Mrs.  Damien's 
guests — Hester  and  Sir  John — Elsie  Para- 
mount, with  her  wistful  eyes  and  timid  little 
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question — "  I  want  to  know — how  to  get  into 
the  army  " — and  he  laughed  kindly  to  himself 
at  the  recollection. 

It  was  the  brother  himself — the  performer 
in  the  Septett — who  stood  before  him,  he 
realised  suddenly,  with  a  faint  touch  of  con- 
sternation. 

"  Why — are  you  young  Paramount  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  severely  repressing  his  delight 
at  being  recognised. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  here  V 

"  Just  been  to  the  Colonel,  sir.  I  came 
down  on  Saturday  night." 

"What?  You've  enlisted?  AYhat  made 
you  do  such  a  thing  ?"  Edric  demanded,  dis- 
couragingly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it's  what  I  feel 
most  fit  for." 

"  Well,  you  know  best  yourself.  I've  heard 
you  haven't  done  much  good  in  any  other 
line." 

Sampson  shifted  his  feet  uneasily,  and  his 
mouth,  curiously  sensitive  and  like  his  sister's, 
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twitched  a  little.  "  I  haven't  done  much  good 
to  myself,  or  been  a  credit  to  anybody,  I  know, 
sir.  I  hope  it  won't  tell  against  me.  I  want 
to  make  a  fresh  start  here.  It  was  the  work 
drove  me  wrong — indeed  it  was.  After  sitting: 
screwed  to  a  desk  all  day  I  used  to  feel  crazy 
when  I  o;ot  loose  ag;ain,  and  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing.  My  head  isn't  strong  enough 
for  figures,  sir." 

Edric  laughed  a  little,  looked  at  the  alert, 
soldier-like  bearing  of  the  boy,  his  open  face, 
and  eyes  that  looked  wistful  like  Elsie's  some- 
times. He  wondered  how  far  his  promise 
to  Elsie  committed  him,  and  whether  the 
young  fellow  knew  of  it. 

"  What  do  your  people  at  home  say  to  this  T 
Sampson's  face  fell.  "I  haven't  asked 
them.  I  just  left  a  letter  to  say  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  Saturday  was  my  last  day  at  the 
office,  so  I  came  down  here  by  the  afternoon 
train.  I  didn't  know  then  that  I  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  explain.  I  think, 
perhaps,  if  my  father  had  it  out  with  me,  hi.s 
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mind  would  be  more  satisfied.     Shall  I  ever 
l)e  let  away  again,  sir  ?" 

Edric  felt  more  relieved  now  he  found  that 
he  had  done  nothing  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe. "  I  can't  say,  but  you'll  find  you  are 
anything  but  a  free  agent  now.  Tied  tighter 
than  you  ever  were  to  the  office." 

"  Maybe,  sir.      But  I  shan't  have  to  think." 

"  Certainly  not.  That's  done  for  you."  And 
Edric,  marvelling  at  the  way  in  which  a 
profession  and  a  man  seem  to  fit  now  and 
then,  went  on  his  way. 

He  rather  wondered  how  he  could  best  fulfil 
Elsie's  timid  little  request.  He  hoped  she  had 
not  taken  his  half-jesting  words  for  more  than 
they  were  worth — little  shy,  confiding  thing. 
He  could  keep  an  eye  on  the  youngster  and 
see  how  he  got  on,  but  he  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  go  and 
see  the  father,  and  try  to  make  Sampson's 
peace  with  him  ?  Yes  ;  he  certainly  ought  to 
do  that.  Not  from  motives  of  pure  philan- 
thropy by  any  means.     He  had  a  very  distinct 
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vision  of  Mrs.  Damien  smiling  on  liim  ever  so 
graciously,  and  thanking  him  for  the  kind 
interest  he  was  showing  in  her  protege.  He 
would  get  the  Paramounts  address,  and  start 
off  to  town  at  once.  First,  to  the  old  father ; 
then  to  the  Archdales — he  felt,  somehow,  as 
if  that  interview  with  Hester  would  clear 
his  mind  marvellously.  Last  and  late,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  ugly  rush  of  callers,  to  St. 
Maur  Eoad. 

So  he  plotted  and  planned  on  his  townward 
way ;  and  prospered — as  such  self-seeking 
deserved. 

As  he  drew  near  Lavender  Eow,  a  misgiving 
seized  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  inter- 
ference. He  had  a  dim  notion  that  a  clergy- 
man was  the  proper  mediator  in  a  family 
difficulty,  especially  when  that  family  was 
a  churchwarden  s.  He  would  make  for  St. 
Fridolin's  and  consult  the  Vicar,  he  thought ;. 
and  then,  just  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  came 
full  upon  de  Cressy. 

"  ril  go  with  you  and  show  you  the  way," 
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he  said,  when  the  case  was  put  to  him,  "but 
I  think  you'd  better  tell  the  story  yourself. 
My  good  word  wouldn't  do  much  for  your 
recruit  with  his  father,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
There's  the  house,  and  there's  Mr.  Paramount 
just  going  in." 

The  little  old  gentleman,  umbrella  in  hand 
and  a  huge  roll  of  papers  under  his  arm,  turned 
and  faced  Edric  in  the  narrow  passage. 

Edric  introduced  himself,  for  de  Cressy  had 
fled.  ''  I  have  a  message  to  give  you  from 
your  son,  Mr.  Paramount." 

"  Then  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  deliver  it," 
was  the  disconcerting  reply.  "  I  have  no 
desire  to  hear  more  of  him." 

Edric  was  almost  tempted  to  give  up  the 
point  and  retreat  discomfited,  but  Mr.  Para- 
mount flung  open  the  parlour  door  hospitably 
wide,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Elsie  crouch- 
ing in  her  window-seat,  her  pretty  eyes  opened 
to  their  widest  with  startled  delight,  her  hand 
pressed  on  her  heart,  which  had  given  one 
great  beat,  and  then  stood  still  with  delicious 
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incredulity  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  out- 
side. 

He  could  but  enter  and  make  a  second 
attempt  in  Sampson's  behalf,  addressing  him- 
self to  her  this  time,  as  her  father  with  osten- 
tatious indifference  began  to  unfasten  his 
papers  and  turn  them  over.  Still,  he  li^as 
listening,  Edric  thought,  so  he  delivered  him- 
self of  a  little  explanatory  speech,  making  out 
the  best  case  he  could  for  Sampson,  while 
Elsie  blushed,  and  murmured  her  thanks,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  in  shy,  grateful  glances. 

Mr.  Paramount  fidgeted  about,  sorting, 
selecting,  and  finally  rolling  up  his  papers 
again.  Then,  when  Edric  felt  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  de23art,  he  also 
took  up  his  hat,  and  they  left  the  house  in 
company. 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  silence  for  some 
distance. 

"  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  for  your 
kind  intentions  in  coming  here,"  he  began, 
with  a  sort  of  snappish  humility.     "  I'm  sure 
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you  meant  well.  You  must  forgive  a  poor  old 
man  whose  pride  in  his  family  is  broken  down 
for  ever.  I've  other  matters  on  my  mind, 
too.  Public  grievances  as  well  as  private 
misfortunes." 

He  was  guiding  Edric  by  a  series  of  short 
cuts  towards  the  more  frequented  thorough- 
fares, and  now  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
small  public-house.  He  noticed  Edric's  glance 
at  the  name,  "The  Blue  Dog,  by  P.  Garraghty," 
and  continued,  slightly  flurried  :  "I  must 
explain.  There  is  a  meeting  of  parishioners 
here  to-day.  We  have  to  concert  measures  to 
stem  the  tide  of  dangerous  innovation  that  is 
sweeping  'over  us.  There  is  a  memorial  to 
the  bishop  in  preparation.  The  crying 
scandal." 

Edric  was  occupied  hailing  a  hansom.  "  Is 
it  such  a  bad  case  T  he  asked,  inattentively. 
"  I  should  have  thought  you  could  have  found 
worse  elsewhere." 

"  Nowhere,  sir,  nowhere,"  with  a  fiery  stamp 
of  his  umbrella ;  "  that  is,  not  to  my  know- 
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ledge.  Not  that  I  ever  attend  anywhere 
outside  St.  Fridolin's." 

The  hansom  stopped.  "Good-bye.  Mr. 
Paramount.  You  must  let  me  say  that  I 
don't  see  why  your  son  shouldn't  make  his 
way  up  and  be  a  credit  to  you."  The  old 
gentleman  cut  the  subject  short  with  an  angry 
head-shake.  "  And  I'm  awfully  sorry  that 
you've  other  troubles  as  well ;  but — but," 
seeking  for  a  consolatory  word,  "  I  daresay 
there  are  many  worse  places  than  St.  Fridolin's 
if  you'd  only  look  about  you." 

Mr.  Paramount  lifted  his  hat  and  turned 
sharply  away,  but  as  the  swing-door  of  The 
Blue  Dog  closed  behind  him,  a  meditative 
expression  crossed  his  features,  and  he  shook 
his  head  doubtfully. 

As  to  Edric,  he  drove  as  fast  as  wheels  could 
take  him  to  the  Archdales',  only  to  find  Sir 
John,  Lady  Archdale,  and  Hester,  all  out ; 
and  then  to  Mrs.  Damien's,  where  he  found 
a  crowd  of  visitors,  his  hostess  languid,  absent, 
and  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  the  approach- 
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ing  journey  :  whilst  Lady  Monchalsea,  triumph- 
ant and  dictatorial,  sang  alternately  the  praises 
of  Professor  Montrose  and  the  Honourable  Ted 
Boughton. 

He  had  done  a  bad  day's  work,  he  decided 
moodily  that  evening  as  he  returned  to  Shorn - 
clifFe.  He  would  have  been  still  more  con- 
vinced of  it  had  he  guessed  the  unwonted  stir 
and  agitation  his  visit  had  left  behind  him  in 
Lavender  Row.  It  would  more  have  provoked 
than  gratified  him  to  know  the  audacious  little 
fancies  that  set  Elsie  singing  over  her  work, 
even  while  she  could  have  beaten  herself  for 
sheer  vexation  at  the  remembrance  of  her  own 
childish  shyness  in  his  presence.  Elsie  never 
cared  to  sit  dreaming  now.  Life  came  too 
near  and  was  too  feverishly  interesting.  Was 
she  not  beginning  to  act  a  timid  little  part 
of  her  own  in  the  great  world-drama,  instead 
of  sitting  a  far-off,  silent  spectator  ?  Hester's 
visit,  following  close  on  Edric^s,  excited  her 
unaccountably.       She    unconsciously    divined 
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Hester's  disapproval,  and  as  unconsciously 
defied  it.  She  tossed  her  head  and  sang  again 
over  her  lengths  of  cloth  and  lining.  The 
machine  began  to  run  rather  crookedly  pre- 
sently, and  then  came  to  a  stop.  She  threw 
her  work  aside  impatiently,  and  walked  out 
into  the  passage,  where  she  was  fain  to  rest 
for  a  moment  before  creeping  step  by  step  up 
the  staircase,  mounting  it  for  the  second  time 
only  since  the  fall  which  had  lamed  her  when 
a  child. 

Her  face  flushed,  and  she  bit  her  lip  and 
winced  once  or  twice  before  she  gained  the 
door  which  Eoswal  had  attacked  so  savagely ; 
but  she  reached  it  at  last,  and,  turning  the 
handle,  peeped  timidly  in.  The  room  was  long 
and  low  pitched,  and  the  great  window -shutter 
was  closed  to  keep  out  some  of  the  sunshine 
that  even  there  made  itself  felt.  There  was  a 
curtain  screening  a  bed  in  a  recess  ;  a  tall 
press  with  brass  mountings ;  an  iron  cooking 
stove  in  the  fireplace  ;  a  couch,  and  a  long 
lounging-chair    in    which   Mrs.    Beltran    was 
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lying,  looking  idly  at  the  glints  of  light  on 
the  beams  and  rafters  above  her,  and  doing 
nothing  else. 

"  Come  in !"  she  cried  imperatively,  without 
looking  to  see  who  entered.  "  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you.     Lie  down  there." 

A  great  black  tom-cat  rose  from  the  soft, 
shabby  cushions  of  the  couch,  and,  after 
arching  his  back  and  turning  his  green  eyes 
suspiciously  on  Elsie,  vacated  the  place  in  her 
favour. 

She  dropped  down  gladly,  and  lay  with  her 
eyes  closed  for  a  while.  Above  her  hung  a 
blurred  and  tarnished  convex  mirror,  round 
which  damaged  white  cupids,  noseless  and 
armless,  frolicked  in  chipped  and  blackened 
garlands  of  roses,  on  one  of  which  was  hitched 
a  dried  snake-skin.  Beneath  was  a  horrible 
little  human  figure  into  which  the  roots  of 
some  tree  had  twisted  themselves,  helped  by 
some  rude  carving.  It  seemed  to  be  pointing 
at  Mrs.  Beltran,  and  she  gave  it  a  friendly 
glance  at  times. 
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She  looked  attentively,  but  without  rising, 
at  Elsie's  white  face  and  closed  eyes,  and  then 
extended  her  hand  lazily  to  a  low  table  near 
her  on  which  stood  a  curious  little  vessel,  a 
silver  ball  standing  on  three  feet,  the  upper 
part  perforated,  and  in  one  of  the  holes  a 
silver  tube.  She  gently  drew  with  her  lips 
at  the  tube  once  or  twice. 

A  sweet-spiced  vapour  ascended  in  filmy 
spirals  and  diffused  itself  through  the  room  : 
not  a  drowsy  or  languid  perfume  ;  pungent 
and  stimulating  rather.  Mrs.  Beltran  inhaled 
it  with  long,  deep-drawn  breaths,  and  the 
great  cat  came  with  a  noiseless  run,  and  would 
have  sprung  at  it  but  for  a  sharp  command 
from  his  mistress  that  sent  him  crouching 
down  with  greedy  eyes.  She  lent  forward  so 
as  to  hold  the  ball  within  a  few  inches  of 
Elsie's  face.  The  girl's  nostrils  Cjuivered,  her 
eyes  opened  and  looked  about  brightly,  and 
she  rose  with  a  smile. 

"•  You  were  waiting  for  me  T  she  asked. 

Mrs.    Beltran    repLaced   the    vessel   on    its 
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stand,  and  flung  herself  lazily  back  again,  her 
long  white  arms  tossed  over  her  head.  Her 
unbound  masses  of  glossy,  faintly  rippling, 
blue-black  hair  streamed  over  her  loose 
crimson  wrapper.  Her  naked,  yellowish-white 
foot  balanced  a  velvet  slipper  on  the  toe. 

"  Little  fool  !"  she  spoke,  with  contemptuous 
good-humour ;  "  you  doubt  me,  you  try  to 
deceive  me,  and  would  like  to  keep  away 
from  me — if  you  could."  Elsie  made  a  hasty 
gesture  in  protest.  "  You  never  meant  to 
come  here  and  tell  me  about  your  visitors, 
you  know.  Don't,  then.  And  don't  come  to 
me  in  your  troubles.  Stay  away,  and  try 
what  your  grand  friends  can  do  for  you." 

*'  I  did  send  a  message  to  Mrs.  Damien," 
Elsie  admitted.  "  On  Saturday,  after  we  had 
heard  from  Sammy  and  were  all  so  miserable ; 
and  Miss  Arclidale  has  been  here  just  now. 
She  was  very  kind — but " 

'*  But  just  a  little  too  late  in  showing  it, 
eh  ?  You  didn't  feel  to  want  consoling  much 
by  that  time  V 
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**  It  was  just  as  kind  of  her  to  come " 

"  Are  you  a  veritable  simpleton  or  only  a 
make-believe  T  Mrs.  Beltran  enquired  in  her 
level,  indifferent  tone,  with  scarce  a  shade  of 
emphasis.  "  Don't  you  see  the  worth  of  all 
that  ?  Can  you  not  see,  silly  one,  how  they 
will  pet  and  patronise  you  willingly  as  long 
as  you  are  content  to  stay,  sickly  and  humble, 
well  out  of  their  wav  ?  Eh  ?  But  beg;in  a 
little  to  know  your  own  value.  Dare  to  live 
for  yourself;  then  see  Miss  Archdale  look 
disgusted,  and  snub  you,  and  put  you  back 
into  your  place  again." 

''  Oh,  don't !"  pleaded  Elsie,  with  great  eyes 
of  horror.  "  It  makes  me  feel  wicked  to  agree 
with  you.  They  have  all  been  so  good,  so 
good  to  me." 

"  Have  they  %  How  long  have  you  known 
Mrs.  Damien  V 

"  Since  October  ;  nearly  eight  months." 
"  And  what  has  she   done  for  you  in  that 
time  ?     Petted  you,  lectured  you  on  patience 
and  resignation,  given  you  a  handful  out  of 
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her  wealth  in  alms,  amuf^ed  herself  with  your 
devotion."  Mrs.  Beltran  was  sitting  upright 
by  this  time,  her  dusky  hands  gesticulating 
eloquently,  though  her  voice  was  still  low  and 
level.  "  And  I  ?  How  many  days  is  it  since 
you  came  to  me  T 

"  Four  days  ago."  Elsie  hung  her  head  and 
spoke  under  her  breath. 

"  Four  days  ago  !  Is  it  only  that  since  you 
crept  here  to  me  to  remind  me  of  my  promise  ? 
You  brought  me  your  dead  flower.  You  were 
faint  and  sick  with  crying  over  it — crying  for 
your  lost  chance,  perhaps— crying  for  your 
wasted  youth — for  your  share  of  the  world's 
happiness — how  do  I  know  ?  I  gave  you  my 
help  unquestioningly,  and  I  will  do  it  again. 
It  would  have  been  an  easier  task  to  make  the 
dead  blossom  live  again.  Ah.  now  you  open 
your  eyes  in  foolish  wonder,  while  you  think 
nothing  of  greater  things." 

Mrs.  Beltran  rose  with  a  swift,  sudden 
movement  and  stood  before  Elsie,  holding  out 
to  her  the  little  box,  in  which  lay  a  few  yellow 
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shrivelled  leaves  and  a  bare  stalk.  A  wooden 
bucket  of  water  stood  by  the  stove.  She 
lifted  it  to  where  Elsie  could  see  into  it.  On 
the  corner  shelf  above  stood  a  large  calabash, 
fancifully  engraved,  which  she  set  afloat  on 
the  water  like  a  tiny  boat,  and  then  shook  the 
dead  flower  into  it.  She  covered  the  top  of 
the  bucket  with  the  large  silk  handkerchief 
which  she  had  worn  knotted  round  her  throat, 
glancing  as  she  did  so  at  Elsie's  face,  all  alive 
with  devouring  curiosity. 

"  You  must  have  patience,"  she  said. 

'Tour  days!"  she  went  on,  "and  scarcely 
as  many  hours  in  those  as  Mrs.  Damien  has 
had  weeks.  Would  I  keep  you  humble,  weak, 
and  dependent  on  me  for  your  poor  little 
morsels  of  enjoyment  ?     No  !" 

She  was  pacing  the  room  now  with  her 
graceful,  velvet  tread,  her  glowing  robe  trail- 
ing behind  her,  and  the  cat  walking  step  for 
step  at  her  side,  his  great  tail  erect  and  stiff", 
only  the  point  waving  gently. 

"  Xo,  a  thousand  times  no  !     I  have  given 
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you  your  youth  again  ;  liealth  and  strength  ; 
beauty — look  for  yourself  in  that  glass.  And 
I  say  to  you,  '  Go  and  take  for  yourself  of  the 
good  things  that  life  holds  for  the  young,  the 
strong,  the  beautiful !'  There  is  pleasure  in 
handfuls  for  the  young  and  strong  ;  and  for 
beauty  there  is — Love  !" 

She  stopped  full  in  front  of  Elsie,  who 
covered  her  burning  cheeks  with  her  hands, 
while  her  eyes  shone  half  in  delight,  half  in 
terror. 

"  Love  ?  That  means  a  lover  ?"  she  w^his- 
pered. 

"  Keep  your  secrets  to  yourself,  child.  I 
want  none  of  them.  The  day  may  come  when 
you  would  give  your  heart's  blood  for  the 
power  I  hold  in  my  hand.     You  know  I  do  ?" 

Elsie  bowed  assentingly. 

"  The  day  will  come  when  the  world  is  too 
strong  for  you  ;  when  you  will  see  him  drifting, 
drifting  away  out  of  your  reach,  and  your 
grand  friends  will  be  the  first  to  draw  him 
from  you.     Then  come  to  me,  and  I  will  cast 
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back  to  you  none  of  your  miserable  doubts  and 
cruel  thouo'lits  of  me.  You  need  say  but 
'  Help  me !'  and  if  lie  were  at  the  church  door 
with  Mrs.  Damien  he  should  leave  her  and 
€ome  back  to  you." 

Elsie's  brows  knitted  for  a  second. 

'•'  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  a  lover  who 
had  to  be  brought  back  to  me,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  head  rather  proudl3^  "  You  don't  quite 
understand  me  yet.  I  am  grateful — you  don't 
know  how  grateful — to  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thinor  more.  Give  me  the  health  and  strenoth 
you  promised  me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  the  lover  for  myself,"  and  she  laughed 
roguishly. 

Mrs.  Beltran  laughed  too,  secretly  a  trifle 
perplexed  by  this  sudden  outbreak  of  spirit  on 
the  girl's  part. 

''Well  done  !  You  deserve  him,  and  I  hope 
he'll  come  soon  to  take  care  of  you  when  I  am 
gone  away  with  my  husband." 

"  Gone  away  T  rather  blankly. 
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**  Did  you  think  I  should  stay  here  for  ever  ? 
He  is  in  good  employment,  filling  his  pockets, 
with  money ;  and  in  six  weeks  or  so  they  will 
be  full  and  he  will  come  back,  and  we  shall  live 
in  an  hotel  and  go  to  the  theatre  every  night. 
Yes,  and  you  shall  come  too,  and  drive  in  a 
carriage,  and  know  what  champagne  tastes 
like."  Mrs.  Bcltran  stoj)ped  in  her  w^alk  and 
sank  again  into  her  chair,  smiling  jovially  in 
frank  enjoyment  of  the  prospect.     "  And  when 

he's  a  rich  man " 

**  But  the  money  won't  last  for  ever." 
'^  What  then  ?  There's  more  to  be  made. 
Heh,  Zombi?"  and  she  kicked  off  her  slipper 
and  caressed  her  black  familiar  with  her  small 
bare  foot.  "  We've  had  our  bad  times  to- 
gether. A  feast  to-dav  and  the  bare  bones  to 
pick  to-morrow,  when  Morris  has  left  us  with 
five  shilling's  to  last  us  till  he  comes  home 
again."  Zombi  wdnked  appreciatively.  *'  Now 
you  arc  both  going  to  be  great  gentle- 
men, English  lords — with  estates  and  an 
income  and  grand  relations.    Wait,  only  wait 
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awhile.  You  believe  in  me,  if  no  one  else 
does." 

Zombi  rolled  suddenly  over  and  cauglit  the 
bare  foot  with  all  his  claws  at  once,  and  pre- 
tended to  inflict  a  sharp  bite.  Then  he  got  up 
iind  prowled  restlessly. 

His  mistress  dropped  into  sudden  silence. 
Zombi  ended  by  placing  himself  in  front  of  her 
and  uttering  a  short  muffled  cry  once  or  twice. 
Then  shakiuo'  her  lono;  hair  down,  so  that  it 
shrouded  her  face  like  a  veil,  she  commenced  a 
low  monotonous  croon  in  a  lang-uao'e  Elsie  did 
not  uuderstand.  It  went  on  for  many  minutes, 
a  melancholy  chant  with  a  constantly  recurring- 
burden. 

At  the  first  notes  Zombi  had  lisen,  and, 
stepping  gravely,  begun  to  pace  round  and 
round  the  bucket  till  Elsie  grew  dizzy  with 
watching  him,  uttering  his  cry  at  intervals. 
Suddenly  the  song  stopped,  and  he,  too,  stood 
motionless.  Elsie  dared  not  break  the  silence 
that  followed.  It  fell  on  her  like  the  touch  of 
a  cold  hand  in  the  warm  exciting  air  of  the 
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place.  Mrs.  Bcltran  rose,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  outstretched  hands  muttered  what 
seemed  a  giving  of  thanks,  and  signed  to  Elsie 
to  uncover  the  water. 

There,  on  its  surface,  floated  a  flower-gem  in 
its  fairy  boat,  fresh,  glowing,  perfumed,  and 
Elsie,  with  a  cry,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  it. 

"Take  it,"  spoke  Mrs.  Beltran.  ''It  will 
live — this  one — till  it  has  done  its  work." 

Elsie  seized  it  greedily,  then  raised  her  eyes 
from  it  to  her  friend's  dark  face,  alight  with 
strano'c  meaning:. 

"  Its  W'ork  ?"  she  demanded,  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  cannot  take  it  !"  she  cried,  with 
sudden  energy.  "  How  do  I  know  what  its 
w^ork  may  be  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  You  are 
wise  and  strong ;  I  am  weak  and  ignorant, 
and  I  am  frightened — I  am  frightened  !  Not 
of  you  only,  but  of  myself.  I  dare  take  no 
more  from  vour  hands.  I  am  gjrateful  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart  for  what  you  have 
already  done  ;  but  no  more,  no  more  I  Oh^ 
lorgive  me,  and  take  this  back  !" 
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She  almost  flung  the  flower  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Beltrau,  and  walked  resolutely  to  the 
door.  Mrs.  Beltran,  gazing  at  her  with  a  dull, 
lowering  look,  marked  how  her  face  flushed 
with  pain,  though  she  kept  back  all  other  sign. 
Zombi  gained  the  couch-back  with  a  fierce, 
silent  spring,  his  fur  on  end,  his  eyes  giving 
out  wicked  sparks  of  green  light. 

At  the  door  Elsie  paused  with  her  hand  on 
the  latch,  but  it  was  only  to  turn  a  piteous^ 
childish  face  full  of  tears  on  her  w^ould-be 
benefactress,  as  if  asking  forgiveness  for  all 
offence,  and  then  she  went  away. 

Mrs.  Beltran  resumed  her  seat,  her  chin  on 
her  hands,  her  face  inscrutable,  except,  per- 
haps, to  Zombi,  who  placed  himself  in  front  of 
her,  his  green  eyes  on  her  velvet- black  ones. 
Neither  stirred  till  the  cat  gently  extended  his 
fore-paws  to  their  utmost  stretch  and  drew 
them  back,  the  claw^s  cutting  and  tearing  the 
rug  with  a  slow,  savage  enjoyment.  Then  his 
mistress  cut  her  meditations  short  with  a 
lauojh  and  shrug;  of  her  shoulders,  and,  throw- 
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ing  herself  back,  settled  herself  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  good  times  to  come,  chanting  to 
herself  a  jovial  ditty,  more  curious  than 
elegant,  with  a  refrain  of 

"  Hourre  !  Maringo  !  baisez-moi !'' 


CHAPTER  III. 


MAJOR    RAXDOLF    STAXXAED. 


X  the  Friday  following,  the  scanty 
cong-reoation  of  St.  Fridolins  had 
a  reinforcement  of  one.  A  tall 
gentleman  strode  across  the  churchyard  from 
the  Vicarao'e,  some  time  after  the  bell  had 
stopped  and  the  last  tardy  worshipper  disap- 
peared into  the  porch. 

Once  established  in  a  pew,  his  behaviour, 
screened  from  the  Vicar's  notice  by  an  inter- 
posing pillar,  was  not  edifying,  viewed  as  a 
model  of  church-going  deportment.  He  stood 
and  turned  about  as  it  pleased  him,  regarding 
the  sacred  edifice  with  a  sort  of  proprietary 
interest,   looking  critically  at  the  decorations, 
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the  congregation,  and  the  clergyman,  and 
finally,  almost  before  the  last  words  of  the 
benediction  had  been  uttered,  seizing  his  hat 
and  striding,  with  a  lively  and  secular  tread, 
straight  up  to  the  reading-desk  with  "  Hillo, 
Eustace  !" 

"  Kandolf,  my  dear  fellow  !"  and  the  sur- 
pliced  Vicar  took  the  intruder  by  the  arm  and 
impelled  him  into  the  vestry,  where  the  door 
shut  them  off  from  the  sight  of  the  scandalised 
spectators. 

The  two  men  clasped  bands  warmly,  and 
stood  looking  into  one  another's  face  with  de- 
light and  affection  beyond  words,  till  Eandolf 
enquired  :  "  Am  I  in  the  way  here  ?  Any  fair 
penitents  about  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  the  Yicar,  divesting  him- 
self of  his  surplice.  "  Come  along.  "Where 
have  you  come  from  ?  How  long  have  you 
been  in  town  V 

"  I  came  up  by  the  early  train,  and  have 
been  all  over  the  place  since.  Agents,  Stores, 
Truefitt's,  every  other  shop  in  Kegent  Street^ 
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and  half  over  AYestbourne  Grove,  hunting  for 
some  stuff  that  Amy  wants.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  set  all  her  commissions  cleared  off  first, 
and  come  here  in  comfort." 

Eustace  hurried  on  to  the  Vicarage  to  an- 
nounce his  brother's  arrival,  but  Mrs.  Goodliffe 
had  already  seen  Major  Kandolf,  who  was  a 
prime  favourite  of  hers,  and  guest-chamber 
and  dinner  were,  he  found,  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation.  Eeturning  to  his  study,, 
he  found  Eandolf  standing  with  his  back  to- 
the  empty  grate,  looking  around  with  a  comical 
critical  air. 

"  So  these  are  your  new  diggings,  eh  ? 
Eather  different  from  St.  Ermentrude's,  where 
I  left  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  consider 
this  promotion  ?" 

"  I  think  I  was  right  in  coming  here,"  said 
his  brother,  sedately.  "  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied.'' 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know  best.  It  doesn  t  strike 
me  as  the  right  thing  by  any  means.  Eldest 
sons  have  no  business  to  be  parsons.     I  can't 
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think  what  my  father  was  about  to  make  one 
of  you.  At  any  rate,  there  should  be  some 
reasonable  system  of  promotion  that  would 
give  you  a  chance  of  retiring  as  a  bishop — or, 
well,  come — an  archdeacon  by  the  time  you 
come  into  the  property.  It  would  be  only 
decent." 

*'  There  was  no  question  of  tlie  title,  you 
remember,  at  the  time  when  I  decided  to  take 
orders,  and  I  should  have  done  the  same  in 
any  case.  Never  mind  me.  Tell  me  about 
yourself  and  Amy.     Is  she  at  Malta  V 

"  No,  of  course  not  I  I  brought  her  home  a 
fortnio-ht  ago.  We  ouoht  to  have  been  in 
England  a  month  sooner,  but  there  was  some- 
thing going  on  that  Amy  icould  stay  for.  As 
usual,  she  overdid  it,  and  was  awfully  bad.  I 
thought  I  should  never  oret  her  to  Eno;land 
alive.  Her  mother  came  to  us  at  Southsea, 
and  uncommonly  glad  I  was  to  see  her.  Well, 
the  affair  is  over  at  last,  thank  goodness  1" 

The  Vicar  looked  up  with  an  awakened  face. 
^'  Do  you  mean  to  say ?" 
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"  Of  course  I  do.  Didn't  I  write  and  tell 
you  about  the  baby  ?  Sucb  a  jolly  little 
beggar  !  Xo  ?  I  suppose  I  didn't  as  it  only 
arrived  four  days  ago.  I  really  had  no  time  for 
anything  but  looking  after  Amy  before  it 
came." 

••  Have  you  told  them  at  Altcar  ?" 

''  Well,  no,  I  haven't.  I  shall  see  them  on 
Monday.  I  want  to  stay  with  you  till  then,  if 
you'll  have  me,  and  I  thought  it  would  save- 
bother  if  I  kept  it  quiet  till  we  met.  My 
mother  will  be  agitating  for  details,  you  know, 
and  I'd  rather  be  shot  than  write  anything 
longer  than  a  post-card.  I  wanted  to  telegraphy 
only  Amy  wouldn't,  as  it  was  only  a  girl." 

"  A  girl  r 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  Awfully  disappointing — ■ 
at  least,  Amy  feels  it.  I'm  just  as  pleased, 
but  she,  poor  little  woman,  had  set  her  heart 
on  its  being  a  boy  ;  and,  in  fact,  was  rather 
hurt  that  my  father  didn't  expect  her  to  come 
to  Altcar — for  it  to  be  born  there,  you 
know." 
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"  My     mother's      state     of     health 
Eustace  began,  apologetically. 


"  Oh,  yes,  I  know ;  but  Amy  said  when  it 
was  a  question  of  the  birth  of  the  heir " 

Major  Stannard  stopped  suddenly  in  some 
confusion,  which  his  brother  covered  by  a 
suggestion  about  preparing  for  dinner,  and 
conducted  him  upstairs,  smiling  to  himself 
rather  grimly.  There  was  a  strong  likeness 
between  the  brothers,  as  they  sat  facing  one 
another  in  the  lamp-light  at  the  small  round 
table.  That  Major  Stannard's  hair  was  lighter 
and  crisper,  his  mouth  covered  by  a  heavy 
blond  moustache,  and  his  eyes  round  and  boy- 
ish, instead  of  deep-set  and  thoughtful,  seemed 
absolutely  the  only  points  of  difference  except 
that  of  expression  ;  and  that  was  less  striking 
when  Eustace  brightened  up  at  his  brother's 
presence,  or  the  recollection  of  Amy's  suffer- 
ings toned  down  Kandolf  s  high  spirits. 

The  consciousness  of  the  slip  of  the  tongue 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  was  still 
present  with  the  Major.     He  glanced  once  or 
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twice  at  his  brother,  doubtfully,  and  at  last 
put  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  began  apolo- 
getically. 

"  I  say,  you  know,  Eustace,  I  didn't  really 
mean  anything  by  what  I  said  just  now. 
You  won't  take  it  amiss,  will  vou  ?  Of  course, 
we  all  know  you  may  marry  any  day,  and 
uncommonly  glad  I  shall  be  to  hear  it  ; 
and  then,  naturally,  it  will  be  all  up  with  our 
boy's  prospects " 

"  Your  hoy?    I  thought  you  said  a  girl." 

'•  Yes,  yes,  this  child  is  certainly  a  girl ; 
but  a  boy  may  come  any  day,  and  Amy  says 
she  really  cannot  settle  her  mind  till  she  knows 
what  your  views  really  are  :  she  is  sure  they 
are  far  too  strict  to  allow  of  your  marrying. 
Now,  I  don't  say  that,  and  should  be  uncom- 
monly sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  I  have  taken  no  vows  of  celibacy,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean,"  began  Eustace,  slowly. 

'^  That's  right.  Glad  to  hear  it."  interrupted 
Eandolph,  cordially. 

"  But  there  may  be  other  reasons.     Did  my 
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father  ever  suggest  as  much  to  you  ?"  he  asked, 
suddenly  and  sharply. 

"  Not  a  word.  He  seemed  pretty  clear  of 
your  intentions,  though,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it.  But  I  expect  he'd  be  just  as  pleased  as 
anyone,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  see  you 
settled,  wdth  a  jolly  little  wife  of  your  own — 
like  Amy,  for  instance."  Eustace  gave  a 
private  shudder  of  negation.  '*Dear  little- 
woman  !  Ah,  you've  only  seen  her  ill  and  out 
of  sorts" — possibly  detecting  his  brother's 
lack  of  enthusiasm — •"  but  when  things  go 
right  with  her,  you've  no  idea  what  a  fascinat- 
ing, sweet  little  thing  she  is." 

Eustace  had  pushed  aside  his  untasted  plate,, 
and  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  meal  in  almost  total 
silence.  Eandolf  ran  on  gaily,  taking  his 
brother's  attention  for  granted.  It  was  long 
since  they  had  met — more  than  three  years, 
except  for  a  brief  space  one  day  about  a  year 
ago,  when  Eustace  had  run  down  to  Southsea 
to  make  his  sister-in-law's  acquaintance  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  a  down  and  the  departure 
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of  an  up-train.  He  drifted  on  to  politics 
at  last ;  Egypt ;  the  attitude  of  France  and 
Turkey  ;  all  the  possibilities  of  the  day. 

"  We  shall  be  in  the  fun,  at  any  rate," 
Eandolf  said,  casually.  ''They  can't  do  our 
regiment  out  of  that." 

Eustace  started  and  dropped  the  glass  he 
was  holding  with  a  crash.  *'  What !  You  ? 
I  never  thought  of  that.  You  going  on  active 
service  ?" 

Eandolf  looked  with  amused  contempt  on 
his  brother's  alarmed  face.  '*  Of  course. 
W^hat  then  T 

"  You  ouo;ht  not  to  go,  Eandolf.  Some 
arrangement  must  be  made — some  exchange 
effected." 

"  What  bosh  !  Do  you  quite  understand 
w^hat  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear  boy  ?  I 
think  I  see  myself  exchanging  just  now  ! 
Supposing  every  officer  began  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  go  home  directly  war  was  de- 
clared  " 

"  I   know — I   know — but   yours  is  an  cx- 
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ceptional  case.     If  you  were  the  eldest  son, 
with  much  depending  on  your  life " 

•'  Which,  thank  heaven,  I  am  not.  I've 
thought  so  all  my  life.  Tm  fond  enough  of 
Altcar  and  the  old  folks,  but  to  be  tied  by  the 
leg  to  a  place — ugh  !" 

"But  as  a  married  man." 

"  Well,  if  that  interfered,  it  would  drive  me 
to  wish  myself  unmarried  almost,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  put  it  stronger." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  your  regiment  will  be 
sent  r 

"  It's  bound  to  be,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  that's  why  I  wanted  to  get  my  poor  girl 
safe  to  England  with  her  friends." 

"  Does  she  know  the  possibility  ?" 

"  Why,  I  couldn't  keep  it  from  her,  could  I? 
She  behaves  splendidly  about  it.  We  had  a 
dreadful  scene  at  first.  She  was  in  hysterics 
for  two  days  because  I  couldn't  promise  to 
take  her  with  me  ;  but  now  that's  over  we 
can  settle  things  comfortably.  She  has  lots  of 
friends  in  Southsea  who  will  keep  her  amused 
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and  won't  let  her  fret.  Of  course  it  will  be  an 
anxious  time,  but  she  needn't  mope  more  than 
she  can  help." 

"  She  had  better  go  to  Altcar.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  glad  to  have  her.  That  will  be 
the  fittest  home  for  her  and  the  child — if  you 
have  to  leave  them." 

"  So  I  thought,  but  she  says  it  would  be  too 
trying.  If  my  father  and  mother  get  anxious 
about  me  she  never  could  bear  up,  she  is  sure. 
A  quiet,  sad  house  like  that  would  kill  her. 
She  thought  they  might  like  to  take  the  baby. 
There  really  isn't  much  room  in  the  Southsea 
house,  and  when  I  go  she  must  have  some 
people   to    stay  with   her.     She   cannot  bear 

being  left  for  a  day "     Eandolf  broke  off 

and  looked  earnestly  across  the  table  at  his 
brother,  who  had  sunk  into  a  brown  study. 
"  I  wonder — won't  you — I  don't  think  you  did 
see  Amy  at  her  best,"  he  went  on,  incoherently, 
"  and,  perhaps,  you  don't  understand  how  full 
of  real  feeling  she  is.  I  wish  you  did/' 
wistfully.     "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me, 

25—2 
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Eustace,  if  I  never  come  back  again,  to  know- 
that  there  is  someone  to  stand  by  the  little 
woman.  She  cant  bear  trouble  or  sorrow. 
It's  no  use  finding  fault  \vith  her  for  her 
nature.  She  feels  things  more  than  other 
people,  you  see  ;  and  if  I'm  not  with  her  to 
help  her,  she'll  die.  Won't  you  promise  me  to 
do  all  you  can  for  her — and — and — to  be  a 
little  patient  with  her  ?  I  tell  you,  Eustace,  it 
makes  me  mad  to  think  of  having  to  leave  her 
all  alone,  to  fight  her  own  battles,  my  poor 
dependent  Amy  !" 

Kandolfs  broad  chest  gave  a  great  heave, 
and  he  dropped  his  face  on  his  hand.  Eustace 
rose  and  stood  beside  him,  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"You  did  not  need  to  ask  me  this,  Randolf. 
Who  is  nearer  to  me  in  the  world  than  you  ? 
God.  grant  your  dear  ones  may  be  spared  the 
need  of  my  care,  and  have  you  safe  home 
again." 

Randolf  smiled  up  at  him.  "  You  have 
always  been  the  best  of  good  fellows,  Eustace. 
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I  wonder  how  many  scrapes  you  liave  pulled 
me  through  in  my  time  ?" 

*'  I  wonder  how  many  times  you  have  been 
tempted  to  knock  me  down  for  an  interfering 
prig.  You've  had  an  uncommon  lot  of 
patience  and  forbearance  with  me  in  your 
day,  I  suspect.'' 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and,  lighting  up 
their  cigars,  stepped  out  into  the  fresh  June 
night  and  sat  on  the  big  tombstone,  talking 
by  snatches  or  enjoying  one  another's  presence 
in  silence — a  significant  sign  of  good  under- 
standing— till  the  great  June  moon  sank 
behind  the  chimney-pots. 

Major  Eandolfs  plans  for  a  long  day's 
holiday  with  his  brother  only  survived  the 
arrival  of  the  first  post  next  morning. 

"  How  do  you  get  to  Richmond  ?"  he  asked, 
suddenly. 

"You  go  to  Waterloo  to  begin  with.  AMiat 
do  you  want  there  ?" 

"  It's  a  hideous  nuisance,  but  I've  got  to 
go,  it   seems.     Some   friends    of  Amy's   live 
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there.  People  she  took  a  fancy  to  on  the 
P.  and  0.  steamer  coming  home.  She  has 
gone  and  written  to  them  to  arrange  that  I 
shall  go  down  and  see  them  this  after- 
noon ;  dine  there,  possibly.  Confound  their 
civility." 

''  Telegraph  an  excuse." 

"  That  won't  do  either.  Amy  thinks  she'd 
like  to  go  and  stay  wdth  them  some  day,  and 
I'm  to  suggest  it  if  they  seem  open  to  the 
idea.     Don't  you  see  ?" 

The  Vicar  did  see,  and  bowed  to  the  decrees 
of  Fate  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stannard.  "  We 
must  make  the  most  of  the  morning,  then. 
What  shall  we  do  ?" 

The  poor  Majors  face  lengthened  dolorously. 
"  Here's  another  nuisance.  Amy  says  I  must 
get  home  by  Thursday,  so  that  cuts  off  the 
day  I  meant  to  have  in  town  after  Altcar. 
I've  a  lot  to  do  about  uniform  and  things  of 
that  sort,  so  I've  only  got  to-day  to  do  it  in. 
It's  no  good  asking  you  to  come  with  me  to 
Eichmond,    is   it  ?      Amy  suggests   that   the 
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Maxwells  will  be  charmed  to  see  you  if  I  take 
you  down,  but  I  don't  know " 

*•'  Certainly  not."  Eustace  promptly  dis- 
posed of  this  cool  suggestion.  "  I  think  I  can 
devise  a  better  plan.  I  must  go  down  to 
Altcar  at  once.  I — I  have  a  special  reason. 
I  can  start  this  morning,  and  you  can  come 
down  straight  from  Richmond.  We  can  spend 
Sunday  together  there  as  w^ell  as  here,  and  I 
can  come  up  by  the  early  train  on  Monday." 

"  Better  than  nothing,"  assented  the  Major, 
who  was  still  perusing  his  wife's  letter  with  a 
bothered  air. 

*^  Amy  is  quite  well,  I  hope,  and  the  baby  ?" 
Eustace  inquired. 

*'  All  right.  She  asks  after  you,  sends  her 
love,  you  know^,  and  says — how  women's  heads 
do  run  on  marriage  I"  broke  off  Eandolf,  with 
an  impatient  laugh.  ^'  I  suppose  I  can  tell 
her  you  have  nothing  of  the  sort  at  present  in 
view^  ?  It  would  really  compose  her  mind, 
she  says,  and  save  her  all  that  she  went 
through   before  this   baby  was   born,   if  she 
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quite  knew  your  intentions ;  so   as  to  know 
how  to  look  upon  the  boy — when  he  comes." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  her  no  comfort," 
spoke  Eustace,  in  a  tone  that  made  his  brother 
look  up  astonished.  "The  question  will  be 
decided  for  me  before  very  long,  I  daresay. 
Whichever  way  it  is  decided  will  be  final ;  and 
I  can  promise  to  let  her  know  with  all  speed. 
Will  that  pacify  her  mind — until  the  heir  is 
born  r 

If  there  were  a  sneer  latent  in  the  last 
words,  Major  Stannard  did  not  detect  it, 
merely  giving  an  approved  nod  and  a  mur- 
mured "  Good  luck  to  you,  my  boy,"  with  an 
emphatic  shake  of  his  broad  shoulders,  as  if  he 
felt  them  lightened  of  the  burden  of  Amy's 
last  and  weightiest  commission. 

Then  he  departed  to  his  tailor's,  leaving  his 
brother  to  arrange  for  the  next  day's  services. 

**  To-morrow  r  exclaimed  Lionel  de  Cressy 
when  informed  of  the  change.  "  Shall  you  be 
away  to-morrow  T 

"  T  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to 
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be  at  Altcar  with  my  brother,  or  I  should  not 
think  of  leaving  you  just  now." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that.  We  shall  get  on  right 
enough.  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Damien. 
You  know  she  is  going  away  T 

Eustace  nodded,  apparently  intent  on  the 
papers  on  his  writing-table. 

"I  told  you,  didn't  I,  that  I  met  her  at 
Lady  Yese'y's  concert,  and  she  said  she  wanted 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  girls  after  Even- 
song." 

"  Yes.  And  then  T  queried  the  Yicar,  still 
impassive. 

"  She  said,  you  know,  that  she  hoped  she 
should  see  you  then.  It  w^as  her  last  chance, 
she  said.  She  seemed  to  make  quite  a  point 
of  my  telling  you  so,"  said  the  Curate,  envi- 
ously. "  Won't  it  look  rather  marked  if 
you  don't  leave    some  message,  or   write   or 

call  r 

Lionel  had  got  rather  into  the  way  of 
regarding  his  Yicar  as  a  sort  of  venerable 
hermit  ;    to   be  revered  for   his  wisdom  and 
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virtues,  but  also  occasionally  to  be  guided  and 
enlightened  as  to  the  customs  of  the  outer 
world. 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  Mr.  Stannard  answered, 
with  a  repressed  smile  playing  round  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  "  I  will  certainly  write 
or.  call.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  let  Mrs. 
Damien  leave  England  without  my  seeing 
her." 

"  You  ought  to  call  on  a  Monday ;  that  is 
the  day  to  find  her  at  home,"  said  the  Curate, 
still  in  his  capacity  of  mentor,  and  then  left 
the  Vicar  to  his  preparations  for  his  journey. 

The  smile  soon  faded  from  Eustace's  lips, 
and  the  dark  shadow  that  his  brother's  words 
had  raised  settled  down  on  his  face  again. 
He  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  as  if  wearied 
with  long  and  anxious  thought.  The  morning 
had  brought  him  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  over  which  he  had  vexed  him- 
self the  night  through. 

On  his  table  lay  a  pile  of  letters,  unfolded 
and  arranged  in  order  of  their  dates.     Under 
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his  hand,  while  de  Cressy  had  been  speaking, 
lay  another  which  he  had  selected  from  the 
rest.  They  were  all  in  the  same  writing — a 
man's  hand — bold  and  clear,  with  a  family 
likeness  to  his  own  endorsement,  "  Letters 
from  my  Father,  1872—1879." 

He  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  and  looked 
over  them  afresh,  as  if  hoping  that  morning's 
light  might  bring  him  some  new  insight.  They 
were  excellent  letters  to  read.  More  like  those 
of  an  elder  brother  than  a  father — supposing 
an  elder  brother  should  ever  put  himself  out 
of  the  way  to  make  his  letters  specially  wel- 
come. Full  of  keen  interest  in  Eustace's  own 
doings,  with  a  few  useful  hints  and  morsels  of 
worldly  wisdom  dropped  here  and  there 
casually,  and  with  no  aflfectation  of  superiority. 
Bits  of  home  news,  gossip  social  and  political, 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  writer's  own  ex- 
perience. Eustace  broke  off,  almost  overcome 
by  the  rcoUection  of  how  welcome  it  had  all 
been  once  upon  a  time.  They  extended 
through  the  years  of  his  Oxford  life  and  his 
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first  curacy,  and  were  signed  "E.  Kedgrave 
Stannard." 

The  last  was  signed  "  Altcar,"  and  contained 
the  problem,  the  key  to  which  he  had  been 
vainly  searching  throughout  all  the  rest. 

"  This  must  and  shall  be  explained  before  I 
go  further.  It  has  been  sheer  cowardice  not 
to  have  insisted  on  an  understanding  sooner. 
Not  altogether  cowardice,"  he  went  on,  defend- 
ing himself  against  himself.  "  It's  not  al- 
together cowardice  that  makes  me  shrink  from 
accusing  my  dear  old  father  of  senseless,  un- 
just caprice ;  from  facing  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  supplanted  by  my  younger  brother — all 
unknowingly,  good  old  fellow.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  an  explanation.  It  cannot  be  worse 
than  the  facts  which  I  have  already  ac- 
cepted." 

His  time  was  flying.  He  hastily  put  away 
his  letters,  all  but  the  one,  which  he  carefully 
secured  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  I  am  better  off  than  many  an  Esau,"  he 
said   to    himself,     with    sudden,    irrepressible 
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bitterness.  "  I  have  had  no  choice  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  birthright,  and  I  am  offered  a 
handsome  sum  down  in  commutation  of  the 
blessing." 


CHAPTER  lY 


DOWN   AT    ALTCAR. 

T  was  mid  -  noon  when  Eustaco 
Stannard's  train  left  him  at  the 
little  wayside  station  used  by 
visitors  to  Altcar  Court,  and  few  beside.  He 
and  the  man  in  the  signal-box  had  it  all  to 
themselves,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
him  he  left  his  luggage  to  be  sent  for,  and 
started  on  a  two-  mile  tramp  homewards. 

His  road  lay  between  tall  hedgerows  in 
riotous  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  blossom,  and 
rows  of  stately  elms,  till  it  reached  a  stile  and 
a  footpath,  the  short  cut  across  the  fields  to 
Altcar  Court.  Here  Eustace  stopped,  and 
drew   a   lonsc   breath  of  relief    as    he    stood 
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charmed  into  idle  lingering  by  all  the  sweet 
country  sights  and  sounds  around  him.  Then 
some  fancy  made  him  draw  forth  the  letter  he 
carried,  to  read  it  again  here.  It  was  addressed 
to  him  at  St.  Ermentrude's,  and  was  at  least 
brief  and  to  the  purpose. 

^'  My  dear  Eustace, 

"  Our  old  friend  Lord  Ingilby  has  just 
ridden  over  on  an  errand  that  has  disturbed 
me  much.  The  living  of  Altcar  is,  as  you 
know,  in  his  gift,  and  thinking  it  would  gratify 
me  to  see  you  there,  he  has  written,  he  says, 
to  offer  it  to  you.  I  am  about  to  put  your 
confidence  and  affection  to  a  severe  test — an 
unreasonable  one  I  fear  you  may  be  tempted 
to  think — unless  you  are  prepared  to  trust  my 
assurance  that  I  am  acting  in  your  interests 
alone,  as  you  will  acknowledge  one  day.  It 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  your  mother  and 
myself  to  have  you  near  us,  but  think  over 
our  last  conversation  and  vou  will  understand 
how  utterly  unadvisable  your  residence  here 
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must  be.  As  my  eldest  son,  living  at  Altcar, 
you  must,  during  my  life,  necessarily  be  looked 
upon  as  the  future  owner  of  the  place — a  false 
position  which  I  particularly  desire  you  to 
avoid  ;  and  after  my  death,  however  good  the 
terms  subsisting  between  you  and  Eandolf, 
it  would  be  most  undesirable  in  my  opinion  to 
have  the  elder  brother  at  the  Rectory  and  the 
younger  at  the  Court,  a  contingency  for  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  your  mind. 
Time  presses,  so  1  must  add  no  more.  Ever, 
my  dear  Eustace, 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

''  Altcar.'* 

That  was  what  he  read,  there,  under  the 
soft  green  shadows,  to  the  music  of  the  scythe - 
clink  of  the  mowers  in  the  field  beyond,  the 
plash  of  the  mill-stream,  and  the  delicate  notes 
of  the  yellow-hammer,  who  was  singing  him  a 
friendly  little  greeting  from  the  hedge. 

On  the  hillside  across  the  valley  lay  Altcar 
Court.     A  low  red  cluster  of  buildings,  con- 
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fessedly  a  farmhouse  in  their  earliest  design, 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  increased  and  spread 
by  the  natural  slow  growth  of  years  and  not 
at  the  pleasure  of  man ;  now  stretching  out  a 
wing,  now  lifting  up  a  tower,  widening  here, 
crumbling  there.  A  warm,  many-hued,  softly- 
tinted,  unshapely,  altogether  lovely  pile  ;  ivy- 
wreathed,  quaintly  roofed,  mellowed  to  a 
thousand  beauteous  tones  of  red,  grey,  amber, 
and  russet.  It  was  overshadowed  by  oaks, 
whose  acorns  had  dropped  in  the  soil  of 
Plantagenet  England,  and  overlooked  rich 
acres  of  meadow-land,  where  the  kine  browsed 
deep  in  the  rich  pasture,  or  the  long  swathes 
of  new-cut  grass  lay  scenting  the  air.  A 
goodly  heritage,  never  to  be  his. 

He  had  not  been  born  to  it,  nor  yet  his 
father. 

Mr.  Eedgrave  Stannard  at  the  outset  of 
his  Parliamentary  career  had  considered  his 
distance  from  the  title  so  remote  as  to  be 
beyond  calculation,  and  the  property  had  long 
ago  been  parted  from  it.     Many  years  after, 
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when  the  greater  portion  of  the  Altcar  estates 
happened  to  be  in  the  market,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  purchase  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  mark  by  that  time,  one  on  whom 
the  leaders  of  his  party  were  understood  to 
look  with  appreciative  eyes,  as  certain  to  form 
one  of  the  next  Government. 

He  had  lived  his  life  till  then,  every  day  of 
it.  It  had  run,  as  compared  with,  other  men's, 
as  steam  to  a  foot-pace,  and — so  people  said — 
reached  its  end  by  so  much  the  sooner.  At  an 
age  when  most  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
best  half  of  their  lives  lies  before  them,  he  had 
quietly  dropped  his  career,  and  retired  to 
Altcar  Court  to  veg-etate  throug;h  his  remain- 
ing  years  as  a  mere  country  gentleman. 

Why  he  had  done  so  was  an  open  secret. 
Amongst  the  victims  of  a  terrible  railway 
disaster  was  beautiful,  brilliant  Mrs.  Eedgrave 
Stannard,  who  was  brought  home  toher  husband 
crushed  and  dying.  All  that  human  skill 
could  do  was  done  to  hold  the  life  in  the  poor 
shattered,  disfigured  body,  and,  to  the  wonder 
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of  all,  with  success  ;  if  success  it  were,  to 
prison  a  bright  human  soul  in  a  lifeless  body, 
deprived  of  power  of  speech  and  almost  of 
movement.  That  so  much  remained  to  him 
and  to  her  sons  Mr.  Stannard  gave  dailv, 
hourly  thanks.  Enough  of  her  was  left  to 
him  to  love  and  serve,  and  to  that  he  dedicated 
all  his  days  to  come. 

One  celebrated  physician,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Court  on  Mrs.  Stannard's 
account,  had  a  short,  serious  conversation  with 
her  husband  on  his  own. 

"  I  must  outlive  her,"  Eustace's  father  had 
said.  ''  And  you  must  show  me  how.  I 
cannot  leave  her,  even  to  her  sons'  care.  We 
Stannards  are  a  proverbially  long-lived  race, 
but  in  my  case  there  are  certain  symptoms," 
and  he  went  into  detail. 

Before  the  interview  was  over  Mr.  Eedgrave 
Stannard  had  pledged  himself  to  retire  from 
public  life,  spend  his  days  in  the  country  and 
live  by  rule,  as  the  price  of  a  possible  extra 
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twenty  years  of  existence,  and  felt  well  content 
that  the  bargain  was  possible. 

It  was  an  old  story  by  this  time.  Time  and 
custom  had  long  ago  done  their  healing  work 
in  the  stricken  household.  His  mother's  state 
was  past  hope  of  amendment  or  fear  of  relapse. 
His  father  had  put  his  past  life  away  so  deter- 
minedly that  others  perforce  had  done  the 
same,  and  looked  on  him  only  as  an  ordinary 
country  squire  with  possibly  unsound  views  on 
questions  of  agricultural  interest,  whims  about 
scientific  farming,  and  no  pronounced  political 
opinions. 

Death  had  been  busy  during  these  years 
amongst  the  elder  Stannards.  Daughters  had 
been  born  and  fathers  and  sons  had  died,  till, 
unlikely  as  it  had  seemed,  the  title  followed 
the  j)roperty,  and  while  Eustace  was  yet  at  St. 
Ermentrude's  his  father  became  Lord  Altcar. 
He  remembered  now  with  an  amused  smile  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  the  extra  value  to  his 
teaching  this  fact  seemed  to  give.     It  put  the 
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finishing  touch  to  his  disgust  with  society  and 
impatience  to  escape  from  it. 

Eustace  leaped  over  his  stile  and  walked 
briskly  towards  the  Court,  approaching  it,  not 
by  the  mile -long  avenue,  but  by  a  path  leading 
through  a  copse  to  a  gate  opening  on  a  lawn  ; 
up  and  down  which  a  broad-shouldered,  grey- 
bearded  old  gentleman  was  dragging  a  roller,  a 
youth  in  shirt  sleeves  standing  respectfully  by. 
The  roller  came  to  a  stand  w^ithin  a  few  feet  of 
Eustace,  and  the  operator  stopped  to  lift  his 
hat  and  to  wipe  his  damp  forehead. 

"  Now  do  vou  see  what  I  mean,  James  ? 
Slowly.  Deliberately.  Make  its  weight  felt. 
That's  the  way  to  roll  a  lawn.  Now  don't  let 
me  see  you  cantering  over  it  again." 

James  attached  himself  to  the  roller  and 
marched  off  funereally  ;  and  Eustace,  advanc- 
ing, was  greeted  with  a  hearty  "  Hillo  !  It's 
you.  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,"  and  a  cordial 
hand- clasp. 

"  At  work,  as  usual  T 

"  Work  ?     No,  no.     This  is  play.     I  was  in 
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the  hay-field  at  five  this  morning.  I've  got  a 
few  experiments  in  ensilage  going  on,  and 
must  see  the  work  done  myself.  There's  no 
telling  what  games  those  fellows  may  be  up 
to. 

"  How  is  my  mother  ?" 

"  Just  the  same — or — I  hardly  dare  to  dwell 
upon  it — but  that  Frenchman's  treatment  has 
done  something  for  her.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  of  power  in  her  hand.  Mary  Liddell 
always  believed  she  might  be  able  to  write 
with  it  yet.     And  a  new  nurse  is  coming." 

Eustace  tried  hard  to  look  sanguine,  but 
failed.  Every  time  that  he  saw  his  father 
some  fresh  hope  had  arisen,  only  to  set,  like  its 
predecessors,  in  disappointment. 

"  When  can  I  see  her  ?" 

"  Come  now,  if  you  like.  She  has  just 
gone  in.  We've  been  round  the  vineries. 
She's  not  satisfied  with  our  new  man.  Too 
jDlausible  by  half.  I'll  never  engage  another 
without  consulting  her.     Come  on." 

After  the  first  surprise  of  seeing  his  son  had 
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passed  off,  Lord  Altcar  seemed  to  grow  uneasy 
and  impatient  of  the  tete-a-tete ^  talking  on  fast 
and  rather  at  random  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
house. 

*'  Come  down  for  a  breath  of  country  air,  I 
suppose  ?  We've  a  flower  and  vegetable  show 
on  Tuesday,  and,  if  you're  a  judge  of 
peas " 

"  But  I  am  not,  unfortunately  ;  and  I  leave 
on  Monday  morning.  I  came  down  to  be  here 
with  Eandolf." 

"Eandolf!  ^i\\i  Bandolf  r  Lord  Altcar 
stopped  short  and  looked  full  at  his  son,  a 
touch  of  genuine  consternation  mixed  mth 
his  astonishment.  "What's  bringing  li'un 
down  here  T 

"  He  has  been  in  England  for  some  time,  I 
find.  He  brought  his  wife  home  before  the 
little  girl's  birth.  Naturally  he  wants  to  see 
you  all." 

Lord  Altcar  had  removed  his  hat  and  was 
wiping  his  forehead.  He  gave  an  audible 
sound  of  relief. 
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"  A  girl  ?  Ha  !  No,  we  hadn't  heard  of  it. 
Tm  uncommonly  glad  it's  no  worse — no  diffi- 
culties, I  mean."  He  said  no  more  till  they 
reached  the  house,  and  entering  by  a  wide 
window  opening  on  the  terrace,  found  them- 
selves in  a  spacious,  lofty  room,  filled  with 
colour,  air  and  sunshine,  or  so  it  seemed — 
flowers,  rich  draperies,  pictures,  books — all 
that  iVltcar  held  of  rare  or  beautiful  collected 
there  round  its  silent  mistress. 

She  sat  in  a  large  chair  near  the  window, 
her  form  concealed  in  a  loose  dress  of  soft, 
black,  lustreless  satin,  a  large  mantilla  of 
Spanish  lace  arranged  about  the  head  and 
shoulders  and  secured  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  so  as  to  conceal  it,  like  the  yashmak 
of  an  Eastern  woman,  leaving  exposed  a  low 
line  of  white  forehead  and  two  great  flashing 
black  eyes.  Wonderful  eyes ;  quick,  keen, 
eloquent,  painfully  expressive,  proclaiming 
themselves  too  truly  the  one  outlet  of  the 
imprisoned  soul. 

They  had  watched  the  two  approach  from 
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the  window,  and  shone  with  a  soft  gladness  as 
they  recognised  Eustace.  Mary  Liddell,  Lady 
Altcar's  cousin  and  constant  companion,  ar- 
ranging flowers  at  a  table  near,  greeted 
Eustace  demurely,  and  discreetly  withdrew^ 
with  her  posies. 

There  was  much  to  hear  and  tell  on  both 
sides ;  difficult  as  such  a  one-sided  conversa- 
tion might  seem.  Lady  Altcar's  eyes  held  her 
son  fast,  as  it  were,  noting  and  interpreting 
every  tone,  gesture,  and  expression  he  felt. 
She  heard  far  more  than  the  mere  words  that 
passed  around  her,  sensitively  awake  as  she 
was  to  each  subtle  chang;e  of  mood  or  thoug:ht 
in  her  companions.  "  She  sees  me  think," 
Mary  Liddell  said  once. 

Lord  Altcar  took  a  seat  out  of  range  of  his 
wife's  eyes,  and  said  little  ;  though  he  listened 
with  interest,  once  or  twice  interrupting  rather 
abruptly,  Eustace  thought. 

"  Well,  dear,  I  never  saw  the  grapes  doing 
better.     That  Muscat-house  is  a  picture,  eh  T 

The  dark  eyes  expressed  assent. 
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"  Why,  I  thought  you  didn't  like  him  !  No? 
You  don't?  Do  you  admit  he  can  grow 
grapes?  He  can,  eh  ?"  as  she  made  the  almost 
indistinguishable  sign  with  her  head  that  ex- 
pressed agreement. 

"  What  then  ?  Oh,  I  know.  You  think 
he  can  sell  them  too  ?  That's  it.  Well  I 
shall  keep  my  eye  on  him.  I  never  knew 
you  wrong  yet." 

Something  of  questioning  or  distress  in  Lady 
Altcar's  look  as  her  eyes  rested  on  her  son, 
made  her  husband  begin  to  fidget  nervously 
to  end  the  interview,  and  he  carried  Eustace 
oflf  to  the  kitchen  gardens  to  exhibit  some  new 
giant  growths ;  then  to  the  flower  garden, 
beautiful  and  luxuriant,  and  tended  with  sedu- 
lous care.  "  All  her  idea,"  Lord  Altcar  said, 
proudly,  now  and  then  pointing  out  some 
change  or  improvement ;  and  Eustace  mar- 
velled anew  at  the  patience  and  sympathy 
that  had  lent  themselves  so  successfully  to 
the  service  of  the  unworded  thought. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the  house. 
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Lord  Altcar  insisted  on  accompanying  his  son 
to  his  room  to  see  if  it  were  in  proper  order. 

He  fussed  attentively  about  him,  and  then 
hurried  away  just  in  time  to  dress.  He  stopped 
at  the  doorway,  however. 

"  You  didn't  come  here  only  for  a  holiday, 
or  to  announce  Eandolf  s  visit,  eh  V 

"  No.  On  business  of  my  own,"  was  the 
rather  dry  reply. 

"  So  I  thought.  After  dinner,  please  )  and 
mind,  not  a  word  before  her." 

Eustace  knew  the  routine  of  the  house,  and 
descended  to  the  dining-room,  passing  on  his 
way  through  the  long  suite  of  splendid,  empty, 
melancholy  rooms,  where  no  woman's  voice 
was  every  heard  except  Mary  Liddell's  little 
half- frightened  murmurs.  He  found  the 
dining-room  as  he  expected,  vacant,  till  at 
the  stroke  of  seven  a  door  at  the  end  was 
flung  open,  admitting  Lady  Altcar's  wheel 
chair,  carefully  guided  by  her  husband  to  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  A  loose  robe 
of  grey  velvet  softly  shrouded  her  figure,  and 
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her  head  and  shoulders  were  veiled  in  clouds 
of  filmy  white  lace,  fastened  in  position  by  a 
sparkling  diamond  spray.  The  white  fingers 
of  one  hand  just  appeared  from  out  of  the 
velvet  drapery. 

There  were  people  who,  when  bidden  to 
Altcar,  affected  to  shudder  at  the  presence  of 
this  silent  figure,  this  Death  in  Life  in  their 
midst,  w^ith  its  great  glancing  eyes  and  voice- 
less lips ;  but  those  who  knew  Lord  Altcar 
well  knew  also  what  that  silent  presence  was 
to  him ;  how  half  the  desolateness  of  his  life 
was  gone  when  he  knew  that  his  words  fell 
upon  her  ears,  and  saw  her  eyes  answering 
him  in  a  language  he  could  read. 

It  had  been  Mary  Liddell  who  had  first 
imagined  the  possibility  of  bringing  her  help- 
less charge  from  her  invalid  seclusion,  and  by 
gentle  insistance  carried  her  point,  till  Altcar 
Court  lost  much  of  its  forlorn  mistressless  air, 
and  life  there  drifted  back  somewhat  into  its 
old  routine. 

Good  little  Mary !  She  follow^ed  Lady  Altcar 
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in,  dressed  in  her  best  black  lace  frock,  in 
which,  in  honour  of  Eustace,  she  had  ventured 
to  pin  a  bunch  of  carnations,  feeling  recklessly 
coquettish  as  she  did  so.  She  had  respectfully 
idolised  the  grave,  handsome  young  clerg}'man 
for  many  a  day,  feeling  it  a  great  liberty  to  do 
so  all  the  while. 

He  was  glad  of  her  assistance  to-day  in 
keeping  the  ball  of  conversation  rolling.  His 
thoughts,  full  of  his  errand,  occasionally  wan- 
dered away  from  Lord  Altcar's  good-humoured 
gossip,  and  her  timid,  anxiously-interested 
little  questions  bridged  over  many  a  gap  of 
silence. 

Dinner  ended  at  last.  The  cloth  was  drawn, 
as  Lord  Altcar  would  have  it,  and  the  old, 
cut  crystal  decanters  in  their  heavy  silver 
casters,  and  the  fruit  in  more  cut  crystal  or 
Chelsea  china,  placed  on  the  dark  mahogany ; 
and  then,  at  a  look  from  Lady  Altcar,  Mary 
rose,  and  Lord  Altcar  wheeled  the  invalid 
chair  away. 

He    came   back   in  a  few  minutes,  havino^ 
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assured  himself  that  the  little  summer  evening 
fire  was  crackling  in  the  drawing-room  grate, 
the  chair  at  the  proper  angle  for  comfort,  and 
Mary  Liddell  provided  with  something  to  read 
aloud  that  Lady  Altcar  was  likely  to  care  for. 

"Now  then,  Eustace.  Out  with  it,"  he 
remarked,  bustling  back  to  his  seat  and  pour- 
ing out  a  glass  of  port. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  time  you  came  up 
to  see  me  in  town,  before  I  left  St.  Ermen- 
trude's  T  the  Vicar  began  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
he  disliked  recalling  the  circumstance.  "  You 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  me  then  about  my 
future  prospects." 

Lord  Altcar  raised  his  glass  to  the  light  and 
regarded  the  wine  critically,  perhaps  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  meeting  his  son's  eyes.  "  Yes, 
yes,  I  remember,  of  course  I  do.  I  don't  quite 
recall  what  I  said.  Something  about  your 
income,  wasn't  it  ?  You  sec,  you  had  been 
getting  through  a  tidy  lot  of  money  with 
your  charities,  and  your  tours  in  the  East  and 
Greece,   and   book   and    engraving   collecting 
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manias.  I  was  afraid,  you  see,  my  boy,  that 
you  might  fancy  that  a  title  in  prospect  justi- 
fied a  little  more  spending,  and  I  thought  a 
word  or  two  needful.  AVhat  is  it  now  ?  I 
don*t  want  you  to  fancy  I  grudge  you  anything 
really  reasonable.  You  always  spent  like  a 
gentleman,  and  had  something  to  show  for  it. 
More  than  could  be  said  of  Eandolf,  that 
last,  eh  ?" 

*'  That  was  not  quite  all,"  replied  Eustace, 
in  some  wonderment  at  his  father's  manner. 
"  This  letter  followed  in  a  day  or  two  ;"  and  he 
handed  it  over  to  Lord  Altcar. 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so !"  He  glanced  at  it 
distastefully.  "  Yes,  you  understood  me,  I 
see.  It  was  good  of  you,  Eustace — upon  my 
soul,  it  was — to  give  in  to  me  so  handsomely. 
You'll  see,  some  day,  how  it  all  comes  about." 
He  checked  himself  rather  abruptly,  and  gave 
his  forehead  a  perplexed  rub.  "  Now,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  What  have  you  come  to 
say?" 

"  Do  you  remember  a  promise  you  made  me 
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give  you  then  ?  No  ?  I  had  been  airing  some 
of  my  views,  I  suppose."  He  gave  a  little 
conscious  laugh.  "  They  were  extreme  in 
those  days,  I  remember — I  was  six-and-twenty 
then,  I  am  nearly  thirty  now — I  was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  you  approve  of  them."  Lord 
Altcar  set  his  glass  down  sharply,  and  turned 
to  look  in  his  face.  "  You  made  me  promise, 
you  know,  that  if  I  ever  changed  and  thought 
of  marrying " 

"  What !"  shouted  his  father,  making  the 
glasses  ring.  "  Is  that  what  you  have  come  to 
tell  me?  By  Jove  !"  The  last  a  long-drawn 
exclamation  of  profoundest  dismay. 

Eustace  leant  back  in  his  chair  watching  his 
father,  who,  after  draining  his  glass  and  setting 
it  down  again  with  perilous  violence,  sprang 
up  and  commenced  to  pace  the  room  in  dis- 
quietude. "  You  never  led  me  to  calculate  on 
this,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  What  is  your  objection  V 

"  Why — -why,  your  views,  you  know ;  I 
thought  yoii  of  all  fellows  would  have  been 
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consistent.  I  counted  on  you,  Eustace."  Lord 
Altcar  was  evidently  sorely  perturbed. 

"  Tell  me  the  trutli,  father,"  demanded 
Eustace,  trying  to  speak  steadily.  "  Don't 
be  afraid  to  speak  out  broadly  what  you  have 
been  hinting  at.  You  desire  my  place  for 
Eandolf.  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  live 
unmarried  to  secure  to  him  the  title  as  well  as 
the  property  ?" 

Lord  Altcar  stopped  suddenly ;  his  thick 
white  eyebrows  knitted  over  his  angry  eyes, 
a  startled  look  on  his  face. 

"  What !  "What  are  you  daring  to  accuse 
me  of?"  he  flamed  forth.  ''This  from  you 
to  me,  Eustace !'' 

Eustace's  heart  gave  a  great  joyful  leap 
at  his  father's  indignation,  but  he  went  on 
coldly  in  the  very  white  heat  of  his  emotion. 

"  What  other  inference  could  I  draw  ?  You 
have  been  specially  careful  to  explain  to  me 
that  the  Altcar  property  was  completely  dis- 
severed from  the  title,  that  I  was  not  to 
calculate  on  my  undisputed  succession.     You 
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would  do  what  you  chose  with  it  on  your 
death,  and  take  the  consequences  of  the 
world  considering  you  unjust  and  capricious. 
Then — I  admit  the  remark  was  not  intended 
for  my  hearing — you  regretted  that  Eandolf 
and  I  could  not  change  places." 

"  Eustace !  Forgive  me,"  Lord  Altcar 
broke  in,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  son. 
"  What  a  fool,  a  cruel,  inconsiderate  fool  I  was, 
to  be  sure !  I  was  distracted  myself  at  the 
time,  and  that's  my  only  excuse.  I  told  you 
the  half-truth  that  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 
I  wanted  to  settle  your  mind  on  the  point 
of  succession,  and  to  keep  a  secret  at  the  same 
time.     T  didn't  see  how  the  case  would  appear 

to  you.     I  thought — or  I  didn't  think " 

*'  That  the  loss  of  my  prospective  inheritance 
would  be  so  overwhelming  as  to  swallow  up 
all  lesser  grievances  V  ended  his  son,  not 
|)itterly  but  with  a  kindly  smile. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,"  admitted  his 
father.  "  I  was  possessed  by  a  demon  of 
^illusion  and  confusion  and  evasion.'     I  was 
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going  to  call  myself  the  greatest  fool  in 
England  just  now ;  but  I  recollected  your 
grandfather,  who  was  a  bigger  in  his  day,  and 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  whole  compli- 
cation. Altcar  is  no  more  mine  than  yours, 
Eustace.  It  is  Kandolfs,  every  stick  and 
stone  of  it  \'  and  Lord  Altcar  faced  his  son 
fair  and  square,  his  head  up  and  his  eyes 
frankly  opened  as  he  made  this  astonishing 
revelation. 

"  Altcar  Randolf  s  !  And  he  doesn't  know 
it?" 

"  Nor  ever  shall  in  my  time,  please  God,'' 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  cheerful  ir- 
reverence. 

"  Altcar  Eandolf  s  T  Eustace  repeated  in 
his  amazement.     "  Then  what  is  ours  T 

"  Nothing.  Every  penny  belongs  to  him  in 
strict  justice.  Legally  he  has  not  a  vestige  of 
a  claim  on  anything." 

"  And  I  am  nev^er  even  to  guess  at  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  ?  Very  good."  Eustace's 
voice    took    a  shade  of  disapproval.     "  As  it 
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lies  between  you  and  him,  I  am  content  to 
leave  it  so.  No,  I  can't  say  content,  but  I 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Why  cannot  Kandolf  be  trusted 
as  much  as  I  am  ?  A  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
with  a  heart  and  a  conscience ^" 

"  And  a  wife,"  added  liis  father,  with  a 
deliberate  snarl ;  "a  wife  with  a  heart  and 
conscience  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  her 
brains.  There's  not  room  enough  in  her 
for  too  much  of  any  of  them.  I  won't  trust 
him.  She'd  screw  the  w^hole  business  out 
of  him  between  two  kisses,  and  come  off  here 
by  the  next  train  to  install  herself  as  mistress. 
You  know  she  would." 

It  was  extremely  probable,  Eustace  ad- 
mitted. 

''Randolf  indeed!  Randolf  has  £800  a 
year  besides  his  pay,  and  gets  through  as 
much  again.  Give  him  £4,000  a  year,  and 
he'll  spend  £10,000.  Perhaps  you'd  like 
to  see  Altcar  mortgaged  up  to  the  chimney- 
pots, and  your  mother  and  mc  living  on  an 
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allowance  in  some  cheap  neighbourhood  \      I 
shall  not  do  it. 

"  Do  you  think  right  and  justice  are  dear  to 
no  one  but  yourself?"  went  on  the  old  lord 
more  animatedly.  '^  Don't  you  imagine  how 
strong  the  reason  must  be — the  very  strongest 
reason  of  all  with  me — that  has  restrained  me 
from  putting  an  end  to  our  false  position 
at  once  ?  For  your  mother's  sake,  Eustace,  for 
hers  only.  I  am  doing  no  actual  wrong  ;  but 
if  I  were — if  I  were,  I  say,  and  it  w^as  to  save 
her  a  moment's  trouble — I'd  break  every 
commandment  in  the  Decalogue,  and  take  the 
consequences  !" 

Lord  Altcar's  descending  fist  set  glass  and 
china  ringing.  He  flung  a  chair  which  stood 
in  his  way  aside  violently  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where  he  stood  tossing  the  grey  locks 
off  his  forehead,  his  lips  working,  his  nostrils 
quivering. 

Eustace  looked  at  him  half  amused,  half  sad 
for  a  while,  then  gently  persistent  began,  "  It 
is  only  the  question  of  right  or  wrong " 
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"  Only  !"  sneered  his  iiither.  "  And  it  is 
always  so  easy  to  tell  which  is  which,  is  it  not  1" 
He  came  and  stood  by  liis  son  presently,  and 
softly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  '•  Don't 
think  more  hardly  of  me  than  you  need,  Eus- 
tace," he  said,  in  a  gentler,  more  natural  tone, 
^'  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  story,  you  would 

see "    he   broke  off  short  again.     *'  Your 

mother  is  expecting  us.  As  to  your  affair, 
we'd  nearly  forgotten  that,  had  we  not  ?  Wait, 
give  me  time,  and  trust  me  a  little.  Now, 
will  you  take  some  more  claret  ?  No.  Then 
shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  I  hear 
Mary  Liddell  singing." 

And  they  followed  the  music  to  w^here,  in 
her  sweet  little  thread  of  a  voice,  Mary  was 
declaring  that,  alas,  she — 

"  Scarce  can  go  or  creep 
While  Lubin  is  away  !" 


CHAPTER  Y. 


EUSTACE  S    BIRTHRIGHT. 


ANDOLF  STANNARD  arrived  in 
^  due  course,  to  the  delight  of  Altcar 
generally.  He  was  exuberantly  joy- 
ous at  being  at  home  once  more,  perhaps 
relieved  by  the  Sunday  postal  arrangements 
which  cut  him  off  from  his  Amy's  behests  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  sufferings  for  a  space. 
At  any  rate  he  behaved  like  a  schoolboy  broken 
loose,  while  his  father  regarded  him  with  ex- 
pressively lifted  eyebrows  now  and  then,  and 
Eustace  rejoiced  privately  that  after  all  he  had 
not  taken  upon  himself  to  answer  for  his 
brother's  reticence  or  discretion.  He  always 
seemed  comically  in  awe  of  his  father,  and  kept 
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by  his  mother  or  Eustace  for  the  most  part, 
even  going  the  length  of  accompanying  the 
Latter  to  church  twice  to  a  protracted,  un- 
adorned country  service. 

Altcar  Church  is  a  huge,  rambling  structure, 
light  and  lofty,  with  beautiful  Norman  arches 
carefully  clothed  in  yellow  distemper,  and 
mouldings  deep  buried  in  plaster.  The  rows 
of  oaken  benches  down  the  nave  had  been 
carefully  painted  and  grained,  and  the  fiat  ceil- 
ing that  had  been  erected  many  a  year  ago  as 
a  temporary  substitute  for  the  groined  roof  of 
the  "  Altcar  aisle"  was  papered  in  oak,  with  a 
tasty  "  Gothic  bordering "  to  match.  The 
family  possessed  a  neat  little  enclosure  with 
open-work  panels,  like  an  ecclesiastical  meat- 
safe,  into  which  they  shut  themselves  under  the 
hatchment  of  the  last  of  the  Torkingtons,  the 
family  who  for  a  generation  or  two  had  de- 
posed the  Stannards  of  Altcar. 

Eustace  knew  and  loved  it  all.  He  re- 
membered nearly  every  fresh  country  face  in 
the  long  rows.    The  prosperous-looking  farmers 
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with  their  smart  daughters  and  buxom  wives, 
the  decent  old  goodies  in  their  Sunday  crape, 
and  the  old,  old  men  who  were  old,  old  men 
when  he  first  knew  them,  and  who,  nor  yet 
their  coats,  seemed  not  to  have  grown  one  whit 
the  older  in  all  those  years.  The  clattering 
troojD  of  chubby  faced,  tow-headed  boys  and 
demure,  conscious  little  girls  came  streaming 
into  the  Chancel  seats  as  of  yore,  and  vocif- 
erated the  petition  "  Anincli  now  Earts  to  keep 
this  law"  with  the  same  jovial  unintelligi- 
bility. 

The  Eector,  an  old  College  chum,  by  no 
means  shared  his  sentiments.  He  dined  at  the 
Court  that  day,  and  poured  his  confidences  into 
Eustace's  friendly  ear  as  they  walked  on  the 
terrace  afterwards. 

"  YouVe  got  the  best  of  it,  Stannard,  if  you 
only  knew  it.  I'm  a  town  bird  myself,  every 
feather,  and  I  envy  you.  I'm  doing  no  good 
here — the  round  man  in  a  square  hole.  You 
would  shoot,  and  farm  the  glebe,  and  fish,  and 
talk   knowingly   about   crops  and  game    and 
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patent  manures,  and  combine  the  authority 
of  Squire  and  Parson." 

"  Why  don't  you  exchange  into  a  town 
living  then?"  interrupted  his  friend  hastily. 
The  Rector  gave  a  little  conscious  laugh. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  some  day — when  I  can 
persuade  someone  to  go  with  me.  There  is  a 
powerful  reason  for  my  staying  here  just 
now." 

Eustace  followed  his  sio;nifica.nt  o-lance  to 
where  Mary  Liddle  was  bending  over  his 
mother's  chair.  "What,  you  mean  Mary?" 
he  asked,  with  rather  a  dismayed  accent. 

"  1  know  what  you  would  say,"  Mr.  Renwick 
went  on  hastily.  "  And  even  if  she  would 
ever  consent  to  leave  your  mother,  I  could 
hardly  press  her  to  do  so  at  present.  She  has 
given  me  a  final  answer  more  than  once.  I 
won't  take  it,  you  know  ;  and  I  hope  by  staying 
here  and  keeping  the  subject  open  I  may  in- 
duce her  to  change  her  mind  by  the  time 
comes  when  she  has  to  find  another  home." 

"  That  won't  be  in  my  father's  time  or  mine." 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  did  hope  tliat  something 
might  be  arranged.  This  is  your  proper  phice 
and  your  wife's,  or — even  if  you  didn't  marry, 
perhaps  your  brother's  wife  might  come  to 
Altcar.  Mary  would  always  feel  that  a 
daughter  had  the  best  right  to  her  place.  I 
must  trust  to  time  and  chance,"  sighed  the 
grey-haired,  faithful  lover  wistfully,  wonder- 
ing at  his  friend's  want  of  sympathy. 

Followed  a  long  evening  of  sauntering  in 
and  out  between  the  softly-lighted  drawing- 
room  and  the  warm,  flower-scented,  dew- 
gleaming  lawns  ;  listening  to  Mary's  delicate, 
old-fashioned  music  of  "the  pigtail  school," 
Gluck  and  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Pacini,  till  the 
Kector  took  up  his  post  beside  the  piano,  and 
Mary's  fingers  began  to  stray  idly  over  the 
keys. 

The  father  and  sons  talked  softly  round 
Lady  Altcar's  chair,  her  lovely  dark  eyes  rest- 
ing caressingly  on  each  face  in  turn,  or  droop- 
ing their  white  lids  as  in  plenitude  of  happiness. 
Mary  fluttered  up  at  last  full  of  exclamations 
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at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  bore  her  away, 
and  the  party  dispersed. 

Randolf  started  off  to  walk  home  and  have 
a  smoke  with  Mr.  Renwick  ;  Eustace  stood 
hesitating,  looking  at  his  father,  who  was 
minutely  comparing  his  watch  with  the  draw- 
ing-room clock. 

"  What  time  did  you  say  you  must  start  to- 
morrow morning  ?" 

"  Six  o'clock,  to  walk  to  the  station." 

''Very  good.  I'll  go  with  you.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  views  on  a  point  or  two  of 
business  after  a  night's  reflection.  Can  you 
spare  me  an  hour  ?     Come  to  the  library." 

Eustace  followed  his  father  into  the  dim, 
splendid  old  room  lighted  only  by  a  green- 
shaded  lamp  on  the  writing-table.  Lord 
Altcar  fidgeted  uneasily  about  for  a  second  or 
two,  turning  the  lamp  up  and  down.  "  Sit 
down,"  he  said  at  last,  taking  his  place 
at  the  table.  "  I've  a  long  story  to  tell. 
You  know  too  much  and  too  little,  Eustace. 
Enough  to  make  you  form  a  harsh  opinion  of 
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my  conduct,  and  not  enough  for  my  justifica- 
tion." He  had  got  his  son's  face  into  the 
range  of  the  kimp-light,  and  glanced  sharply 
at  it  as  he  spoke.  "  I've  been  a  fool,  as  I 
admitted  before,  but  not  a  rogue,  Eustace." 

Eustace  only  replied  by  a  look,  but  that 
seemed  sufiicient  for  his  father,  who  went  on 
more  easily.  ''Tell  me  what  you  remember 
about  your  grandfather  Corbett  V 

"  I  seem  to  recall  a  good  deal  of  family 
disturbance  w^henever  he  came,  somehow.  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  it  was  all  about. 
I  used  to  be  alternately  in  favour  and  disgrace, 
I  think,  for  I  always  associate  him  either  with 
tips  of  sovereigns  or  dry  bread  and  water  for 
dinner  whenever  I  hear  his  name." 

Lord  Altcar  laughed.  "  That's  the  man. 
We  all  went  up  and  down  in  his  good  graces 
in  much  the  same  fashion.  The  one  idea  of 
his  life  was  to  see  his  daughter  Lady  Altcar 
before  he  died.  My  place  in  his  affections  rose 
and  fell  with  my  prospects.  He  quarrelled 
with  us  all  for  a  year  when  my  great-uncle 
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Anthony — the  heir  presumptive — married  ; 
and  forgave  us  handsomely  all  round  when 
Mrs.  Anthony  ran  away  with  a  courier.'" 
Lord  Altcar  laughed  again,  but  exasperatedly. 
"  I  put  up  with  a  good  deal  from  him  from 
first  to  last.  Fortunately  I  was  rich  enough 
to  be  independent  of  him,  but — Esmec  being 
his  only  child — we  couldn't  altogether  cut  our- 
selves adrift  from  him,  poor,  lonely,  crochety 
old  fellow  !  Uncle  Anthony  died  childless,  so 
did  his  younger  brother.  Two  cousins  were 
killed  mountaineering,  and  it  really  became 
almost  possible  to  count  on  my  chance  of  tho 
succession.  Those  must  have  been  the  days 
of  the  sovereign  tips,  I  imagine." 

"No.  He  gave  me  a  pony.  I  remember  it 
quite  w^ell." 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  time.  He  even  began 
to  congratulate  himself  on  your  being  called 
Eustace — the  family  name — instead  of  Ean- 
dolf,  after  him,  as  he  at  first  demanded.  Just 
then  the  Altcar  estate  came  into  the  market, 
and  nothinoj  would  serve  him  but  that  I  must 
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buy  it.  Lord  Altear  would  not.  His  wife 
had  ouly  brought  him  daughters,  and  was 
likely  to  outlive  him.  So  in  an  unlucky 
moment  I  consented.  The  property  went  for 
a  song — to  the  tune  of  £90,000,  that  is — and 
your  grandfather  advanced  the  purchase- 
money.  I  was  an  idiot  to  put  myself  in  his 
power,  I  know,  but  I  never  was  a  man  of 
business.  My  father  had  invested  his  money 
shrewdly,  and  I  received  the  income  and  asked 
no  Cjuestions ;  money  difficulties  were  some- 
thing quite  beyond  my  ken.  My  mind  was 
full  of  an  impending  political  crisis,  and  I  let 
your  grandfather  have  his  way  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  C[uiet.  However,  all  went  well  for 
a  long  time  after." 

"  I  remember  our  all  coming  down  here 
together,  and  how  delio;hted  mv  mother  was. 
Grandfather  gave  me  a  gun,  didn't  he?  I 
know  he  promised  me  a  hunter,  but  I  never 
got  it." 

"  I  should  think  not.  That  was  the  year 
of  Lady  Alt  car's  death.     Six  weeks  after  Lord 
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Altcar  maiTiecl  his  daughter's  governess,  and 
within  the  year  came  a  son  and  heir.  Poor 
old  Corbett,  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite  rallied 
from  that  shock.  He  wrote  furiously,  desiring 
us  never  to  come  near  him  again,  and  de- 
manding the  repayment  of  his  money.  That 
wasn't  so  easy.  I  had  sunk  all  my  spare 
capital  in  repairs  and  improvements,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  establishments  had  been 
heavy,  and  when  I  came  to  look  into  some  of 
my  father's  investments,  I  found  them  con- 
siderably depreciated  in  value  since  his  day. 
I  couldn't  even  resell  the  place  just  then, 
except  at  a  ruinous  loss.  I  w^as  just  at  my 
wits'  end,  when  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  death 
of  my  poor  little  cousin — the  baby  heir — of 
croup.  Almost  immediately  followed  a  con- 
ciliatory letter  from  your  grandfather,  full  of  a 
new  scheme.  If  I  would  consent,  he  would 
take  Altcar  off  my  hands  and  settle  it  on 
Eandolf,  who  should  take  the  name  of  Corbett 
on  his  wedding-day  and  found  a  family.  He 
would  get  a  deed  drawn  up  to  that  effect  as 
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soon  as  possible.  Poor  old  fellow,  that  was 
the  last  I  ever  heard  from  him." 

Lord  Altcar  broke  short  off,  and  laid  his 
forehead  on  his  hand. 

"  Was  the  deed  ever  executed  ?"  Eustace 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  more  of 
it.  I  had  just  answered  the  letter  when  the 
messenger  came  in  with  the  news — you  know 
— your  mother — dead,  they  told  me.  I  had 
no  thought  or  care  for  anything  else  after 
that."  His  ruddy  face  grew  white,  and  his 
voice  shook  at  the  bare  recollection. 

"  How  long  did  it  all  last,  Eustace,  that 
terrible  time  ?  I  never  seem  able  to  realise  it. 
So  much  happened  that  is  missing  from  my 
recollection.  You  went  to  Oxford,  Eandolf 
was  at  Sandhurst,  and  sometime  in  those 
terrible  months — or  years  were  they  ? — your 
grandfather  died  in  America.  He  had  gone 
to  look  after  some  Californian  mines  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  was  buried  at  San 
Erancisco.     He  left  everything  to  Esmee  by  a 
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will  dated  many  years  back,  and  I  never  cared 
to  make  further  enquiries  after  the  deed,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  destroyed  when  he  heard 
of  Lord  Altcar's  death  following  his  child's. 
Some  years  after  I  accidentally  came  upon  a 
letter  addressed  to  me,  but  never  sent,  and  its 
enclosure." 

Eustace's  breath  came  faster  as  he  watched 
his  father  unlock  a  despatch-box  which  stood 
near  him  and  take  out  an  envelope. 

"  Eead  it  for  yourself,  and  say  whether  it  is 
binding  on  you  and  me  or  not." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  room,  broken 
only  by  the  rustling  of  the  sheets  as  Eustace 
turned  them  over. 

"  I  think  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter," 
he  pronounced  at  last,  slowly  and  decidedly. 
"  Altcar  or  its  purchase-money  should  have 
been  Randolfs  on  his  wedding-day." 

"  I  took  the  papers — ^just  as  you  see  them — 
to  a  lawyer,"  Lord  Altcar  said,  "  and  he  laughed 
at  me  for  fancying  myself  bound  by  such  a 
document,  not  even  signed  or  witnessed.     But 
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I'm  clear  in  my  mind,  and  so  I  see  are  you, 
that  the  old  man  considered  it  binding  and 
believed  we  should  think  so.'' 

Eustace  sighed  perplexedly. 

"  Altcar  or  the  purchase-money  to  be  in- 
vested in  an  estate  of  equal  value  for  Eandolf ; 
that  is  how  I  understand  it,"  he  said,  consider- 
ingly. 

"There's  the  sting  of  the  whole  business," 
groaned  his  father.  "  I  might  have  repaid  it 
but  for  my  own  hot-headed  folly.  I  got 
chafed  and  impatient  of  his  incessant  reminders 
of  our  obligations  to  him,  tried  a  short-cut  to 
w^ealth  in  the  shape  of  some  promising  specu- 
lations, burnt  my  fingers,  lost  my  head,  threw 
good  money  after  bad,  and  escaped  utter  ruin 
by  something  not  very  short  of  a  miracle. 
Say  the  hardest  things  you  can  to  me,  Eustace; 
I'll  admit  their  justice."  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  distractedly  now,  his  son's 
eyes  following  him  sadly  and  kindly.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?"  he  said  at  last,  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  front  of  him.     ''  AVhere  are  we  ta 
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go  if  we  give  up  Altcar  ?  How  am  I  to  save 
up  £90,000  in  my  lifetime  ?  Do  you  know 
what  Eandolf  and  his  wife  are  livino-  at  the 

o 

rate  of  ?  Nearly  a  year's  income  from  Altcar 
has  twice  gone  to  j^ay  his  debts.  What  is  left 
to  us,  do  you  suppose  ?  Your  mother's  dowry 
and  my  savings  from  the  wreck.  That  is  all. 
Think  of  your  mother,  Eustace,  and  think  of 
what  her  happiness  is  to  me,  and  tell  me  what 
there  is  left  to  me  but  to  keep  silence  till  I 
die." 

''  If  you  are  still  resolved  against  trusting 
Eandolf " 

^'  How  can  I  ?  What  dependence  can  we 
place  on  him  ?  The  whole  world  would  know 
the  story  to-morrow  ;  or  he'd  go  about  think- 
ing of  the  secret  he'd  got  to  keep  till  his  mind 
got  so  full  of  it  that  he  couldn't  open  his  lips 
without  blurting  out  something  fatal.  Why, 
your  mother  would  read  it  all  in  his  face  the 
first  time  she  saw  you  two  together  !" 

"Then  there  is  no  alternative,"  Eustace 
admitted,  reluctantly. 
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"  You  are  not  thinking  of  your  own  depriva- 
tion, eh  ?  You  bear  me  no  grudge  for  that  ? 
Xo,  that's  not  your  way.  It  will  come  hard 
on  you,  my  boy.  I  wish  I  could  have  done 
more.  I  have  had  friends  who  mio-ht  have 
helped  me,  offers  of  good  appointments — but 
you  know  what  Sir  Henry  said — I  must  take 
care  of  my  life  for  her  sake.  I'm  good  for 
another  thirty  years  yet,  I  feel  certain,  but 
only  so  long  as  I  live  like  a  cabbage  in  the 
fields  here." 

Eustace  turned  his  face  more  affectionately 
to  his  father  than  he  had  done  yet : 

"  Keep  us  out  of  title  and  property  as  long 
as  you  can,  father.  AVe  are  both  agreed  on 
that.     Xow.  shall  I  stow  away  these  papers  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may.  But  we've  not  done  for 
the  night  yet.  What  about  your  marriage  ? 
Your  mother  will  expect  me  to  tell  her  all 
about  it.     Who's  the  lady  T 

"  My  mother  ?  What  does  she  know  about 
it?" 

"  Doesn't  she  know  everything  ?     Do  you 
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suppose  Mary  Lidclell  dare  suppress  a  line  of  a 
letter  or  a  paragrapli  in  a  newspaper,  or  that  I 
can  see  her  eyes  questioning  mine  and  refuse 
to  answer  them  ?  I  suppose,  though,  I'm 
pretty  good  at  deceiving  her  now  and  then, 
my  poor,  helpless  darling  !" 

"  My  marriage  ?  I  wish  I  could  speak  of  it 
as  a  certainty.  What  you  have  told  me  to- 
night seems  to  have  put  it  farther  away  from 
me  than  ever.  I  would  rather  not  talk  more 
about  it  just  now.  I  suppose  I  may  take 
your  consent  for  granted  now?     Good-night." 

*'  I  shall  walk  with  you  to  the  station  to- 
morrow," ^vere  Lord  Altcar's  last  words  as 
they  parted. 

"  The  morn  was  dew-pearled  "  as  when  Pippa 
passed,  and  thick-hung  with  floating  gossamer 
threads  to  boot.  Eustace  and  his  father,  w^alk- 
ing  through  the  long  sparkling  meadow-grass 
to  the  stile,  stopped  for  the  former  to  wave  a 
farewell  to  the  close -shuttered  windows  of  the 
Court. 
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"  Ah,  Eustace  lad,  it's  you  I'd  like  to  think 
of  there  when  I  am  gone,"  sighed  Lord  Altcar, 
trudging  sturdily  along  the  road  beside  him. 
"  You  love  the  place  as  well  as  I  do,  and  would 

do  your  duty  by  it ;  while  Kandolf Well, 

there,  right's  right,  and  I'll  say  no  more,  but 
the  pity  of  it !" 

"  Eight's  right,"  echoed  Eustace,  discourage 
ingly. 

"There's  one  chance  left  for  us,  Eustace," 
went  on  the  old  lord  eagerly.  "  Your  future 
wife — you  have  told  me  nothing  about  her 
yet.  I  hope  for  your  sake  she's  rich — perhaps 
rich  enough  to  be  able  to  join  in  some  arrange- 
ment." 

''  You  mean  does  she  possess  the  sum  of 
£100,000  ;  and  would  she  be  willing  to  refund 
the  Altcar  purchase-money  to  Eandolf  and 
take  the  property,  plus  Eustace  Stannard  V 

"  Don't  put  it  in  that  way  ;  though  mind 
you — she  might  make  a  much  worse  invest- 
ment. You'll  only  fidget  yourself  into  a  state 
of  morbid  touchiness  if  you  persist  in  regard- 
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ing  it  in  that  light.  What  can  a  woman  do 
better  with  her  money  than  buy  a  home  like 
Altcar  and  a  good  huisband  with  it ;  and  a 
title  thrown  in  eventually  ?  The  nonsense 
people  talk !  What  the  deuce  do  the  con- 
ceited minxes  imagine  would  induce  any  man 
to  afflict  himself  for  life  with  their  company  if 
he  is  to  get  nothing  by  it  ?" 

"  Was  that  your  view  when  you  married  ?" 

Lord  Altcar  stopped  short  and  stared,  then 
gave  a  laugh.  "  Your  mother  was  one  of  a 
thousand,  Eustace.  My  remarks  refer  to  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  whom  your ' 
choice  is  unhappily  limited.  Find  a  pearl  like 
my  Esmee,  and  let  money  and  lands  go  to  the 
winds  if  they  stand  between  you,  say  I !" 

Eustace  nodded  approvingly,  and  the  signal- 
box  came  in  sight  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

"  I  suppose,  though,  you  are  quite  certain 
that  you  have  found  her?"  demanded  Lord 
Altcar,  with  a  sharp  side-look. 

'^  Quite  as  certain  as  that  I  must  lose  her 
again,"  was  the  grave,  sad  answer.     "  I  think 
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we  need  not  consider  your  last  alternative 
further.  The  lady  I  hoped  to  make  my  wife 
is  a  rich  woman,  who  must  not  be  entrapped 
by  fraud  into  marrying  a  pauper.  She  is 
essentially  a  woman  of  the  world ;  beautiful 
and  bright  and  admired  wherever  she  goes, 
and  I  should  have  to  ask  her  to  share  an 
obscure,  hardworking  life  that  nothing  but 
love  for  me  and  the  work  could  render  toler- 
able. She  is  herself  the  soul  of  truth  and 
honour,  and  I  should  have  to  let  her  discover 
that  I  am  more  or  less  of  an  impostor.  There 
are  my  reasons ;  so  there  it  must  end,"  and 
Eustace  walked  hastily  on,  while  Lord  Altcar 
shook  his  grey  head  and  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick  once  or  twice  impatiently. 

"  We  must  get  Eandolf  to  call  his  little 
one  Esmee,  after  the  mother,"  said  Eustace, 
rapidly,  a  little  at  random.  "  It  will  be  good 
to  see  a  small  Esmee  running  about  the  place. 
How  Mary  Liddell  will  exult  in  her !" 

Lord  Altcar  was  gazing  down  the  level 
stretch  of  line  on  which  a  toy  train  seemed 
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to  stand  motionless  with  a  white  fluff  sus- 
pended in  the  air  above.  There  was  time 
for  a  hist  appeal.  "  I've  been  doing  you 
greater  mischief  than  I  thought,"  he  said, 
sorrowfully.  "Do  as  you  like  about  keeping 
my  secret.  I've  blundered  too  obstinately  to 
have  the  right  to  exact  any  forbearance.  Go 
and  tell  her  what  you  like.  Go  at  once.  Put 
the  case  to  her ;  I  can  trust  you  to  spare  me  as 
much  as  possible.  Give  her  the  chance  of 
showing  she's  wise  enough  to  know  a  man 
worth  loving  when  she  sees  him,  peer  or 
pauper,  or  both  at  once." 

The  train  was  rapidly  expanding  with  a 
growing  rush  and  roar  that  slackened  in 
obedience  to  the  signals.  Eustace  clasped 
his  father's  hand  silently  and  turned  away. 

"  Good-bye,  my  boy,  good-bye  !  Found  her 
and  lost  her,  eh  !  Well  for  him  if  no  other 
fellow  has  picked  her  up  in  the  meantime. 
Esmee  said  it  was  a  woman  he  had  on  his 
mind  ever  so  long  ago,  and  she's  bound  to  be 
right." 


CHAPTER   YIL 


A     W  I  T  C  H   S     B  R  E  W. 

ACK  again  in  St.  Friclolin's  in  the 
old  familiar  study,  Eustace  seemed 
to  have  left  himself  and  his  concerns 
far  away  under  the  Altcar  oaks,  and  returned 
to  existence  as  the  Yicar  of  St.  Fridolin's  only. 
He  had  left  something  else  behind  as  well, 
a  load  of  doubt,  of  suspicion  and  discontent 
that  had  been  his  unconscious  companion  ever 
since  he  had  begun  to  notice  the  relative  posi- 
tions which  he  and  his  brother  held  under  his 
father  s  roof. 

He  was  in  a  trying,  anomalous  position 
himself  still,  but  he  knew  the  worst,  and  with 
certainty,  and  there  still  remained  the  glorious 
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possibilities  of  the  future.  A  merry,  reckless 
little  crowd  of  fancies  had  sprung  into  life  with 
his  father's  last  words,  and  had  been  playing 
their  will-o'-the-wisp  gambols  though  his 
well-regulated  mind  all  the  way  down.  They 
tempted  him  to  all  manner  of  absurdities,  to 
a  foolish  loitering  in  the  churchyard  on  the 
spot  where  he  and  she  had  stood  and  watched 
the  building  of  the  room  together  in  the  early 
spring  before  the  poplar  leaves  were  green  ; 
to  a  wistful  fancy  that  the  red-rose  leaves 
trodden  underfoot  in  his  study  still  scented 
the  air ;  to  a  tender  touch  of  the  deal  table 
where  her  pretty  gloved  hand  had  once  rested, 
till  he  sternly  bade  the  whole  pack  of  them 
begone,  and  shut  the  study  door  on  them. 

He  set  to  his  work  with  right  good-will, 
steadily  and  systematically,  till  the  last  ques- 
tion was  answered  and  the  last  visitor  disposed 
of,  and  then  admitted  them  again  w^hile  he 
commenced  a  note  to  ^Irs.  Damien  asking  her 
to  spare  him  a  few  minutes  that  afternoon. 

Before  the  date  was  written,  the  door  opened 
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with  an  impetuous  jerk,  and  de  Cressy  precipi- 
tated himself  in  upon  his  Vicar,  his  face  full  of 
importance  and  mystery. 

"Are  you  engaged  just  now?"  he  began 
without  preliminary.  '*  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me.  You  know  Lady  Valeria  Meynell  ? 
She  wants  you  at  once." 

Eustace  caught  up  his  hat  and  followed  his 
Curate  to  the  hansom  in  waitino*  reservinor  all 
cjuestions  till  they  were  off.  "  Is  she  ill  ?"  he 
asked. 

"/  should  say  so,  but  they  won't  see  it. 
I've  been  there  a  good  deal,  lately,  since  the 
Brants  came,  and  Constance  and  Oliver  seem 
to  be  everlastingly  on  the  premises  too.  I 
fancy  they're  uncommonly  jealous  of  the 
Brants.  This  morning  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  found  her  alone,  even  the  maid  away, 
and  very  bad  she  looked.  '  I  want  Mr.  Stan- 
nard  !'  she  said  to  me ;  'go  and  fetch  him 
before  they  know  you  have  been  here.  Tell 
him  to  come  at  once.'  So  I  came.  Queer, 
isn't  it  ?     Only  yesterday  Constance  asked  me 
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if  you  were  out  of  town,  and  looked  so 
delighted  when  I  said  *yes'  that  I  thought  I 
wouldn't  spoil  it  by  saying  you  were  coming 
back  again." 

De  Cressy  had  possessed  himself  of  a  latch- 
key, and  admitted  the  Vicar  unobserved  when 
they  arrived  in  Seagrave  Place.  The  house 
was  very  still  and  the  drawing-room  empty. 
De  Cressy  ran  lightly  upstairs  to  the  sitting- 
room  where  Eustace  and  Meynell  had  searched 
in  vain  that  night  for  the  missing  mistress,  and 
returned  with  an  imperative  summons  :  "  You 
are  to  go  up  alone,"  and  Eustace  obeyed. 

Lady  Viileria  lay  on  the  couch  near  the 
window,  her  wraps  and  cushions  tossed  about 
in  disorder  as  if  she  had  been  restlessly 
moving  up  and  down.  Near  her  was  the 
table  with  her  desk,  books  and  Bible,  just  as 
Eustace  remembered  them.  She  beckoned 
him  to  approach  without  a  word,  and  pointed 
to  a  chair  beside  her.  ''  I  have  behaved  badly 
to  you.  I  thought  I  had  found  other  help  and 
better,  but  you  were  right  after  all." 
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"  What  has  happened  since  we  met  T  he 
asked  her  kindly.  "  You  have  been  ill,  I 
hear." 

"  My  heart  is  broken."  The  words  dropped 
from  her  lips  one  by  one  deliberately,  heavy, 
leaden,  sad,  and  her  head  sank  back  on  her 
cushion. 

"  I  am  too  old !"  she  broke  out  presently. 
"  Too  old  to  begin  it  all  over  again.  The 
weary  work,  waiting,  searching,  following  false 
hopes,  catching  brief  glimpses  of  light.  I  have 
seen  him.  Kemember  that !  He  is  alive,  and 
my  own  son  ;  the  son  I  dreamed  of." 

"  When  did  you  see  him,  and  how  did  you 
recognise  him  T 

"Never  mind  that  now.  I  ha%^e  lost  him 
again.  I  have  been  put  off  and  put  off.  He 
has  gone  away  for  a  time.  He  has  not  received 
my  messages.  Perhaps  he  does  not  believe 
them.  Perhaps  you  were  right,  and  he  would 
rather  live  out  his  days  nameless  than  own 
me — his  mother." 

Her  great  wild  eyes  full  of  agony  sought  his 
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face  questioningly,  demanding  comfort.  He 
had  none  to  give.  "  Let  me  help  you  again, 
if  I  can.     Where  can  I  find  him  T 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

"  Who  brought  you  to  him  T 

"  I  may  not  tell  you.  One  who  will  still 
help  me,  I  believe — but  the  time  is  so  short,, 
so  short,  I  cannot  wait." 

"  Do  you  mean  Madame  Euphrosyne- 
Girard?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  blank  face.  "  Do. 
you  know  her?" 

A  confidence  was  trembling  on  her  lips^ 
when  from  behind  came  a  cold,  soft  voice. 
"  Are  you  not  going  to  drive  after  all, 
Mamma  ?  The  carriage  is  waiting,  and  I  have 
been  here  for  some  time.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Stannard  ;  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you  away, 
but  in  my  mother's  state  of  health  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  her  doctor  s  orders  before 
everything.     I  know  you  will  excuse  it." 

"  Good-bye,  Lady  Valeria."  He  held  her 
hand  for  one  last  instant.     "  Kemember  I  am 
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always  at  your  service  whenever  you  need  me. 
And  remember,"  he  w^ent  on,  casting  about  for 
some  form  of  warning,  "  remember  how  your 
known  generosity  may  lay  you  open  to  im- 
position. Promise  me  to  examine  well  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  upon  you,  and  irnut 
no  agent;  examine  for  yourself,  or  allow  me 
to  do  so  for  you." 

"  Lady  Valeria  has  her  son  or  myself  always 
at  hand/'  interposed  Mrs.  Oliver,  stiffly,  and 
he  perforce  withdrew. 

Lionel  de  Cressy  made  a  wry  face  as  they 
walked  away.  ''  I've  got  myself  into  disgrace 
there  now^ !  Poor  dear  Connie's  face  when 
she  found  you  wxre  wdth  her  mother !  She 
and  Oliver  are  simply  ridiculous  with  their 
jealousy  of  us  all.  Mabel  can't  stand  it,  and 
she  means  to  get  her  mother  away  without 
consulting  them.  Do  you  know  Folkestone  ? 
I've  promised  to  go  to  a  house-agent's  and 
engage  rooms  there  at  once." 

Eustace  did  not  accord  the  common  civility 
of  a  reply.     He  was  wondering  what  remained 
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for  liim  to  do,  if,  indeed,  any  further  in- 
terference with  Lady  Valeria's  concerns  was 
permissible.  He  might  leave  her,  he  thought, 
in  her  children's  hands.  If  there  was  any 
imposture  going  on,  the  unknown  son,  at  least, 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

"  It  was  a  melancholy  business,  I  can  tell 
you,"  de  Cressy  was  saying,  when  next  Eustace 
heard  him,  his  discourse  having  wandered  back 
to  St.  Fridolin's  and  its  politics.  "  The  girls 
flooded  the  spot  with  their  tears.  They  were 
promised  a  course  of  lectures  on  art,  hygiene, 
and  domestic  economy,  and  that  didn't  seem 
to  comfort  them.  Then  Mrs.  Damien  asked 
them  to  plan  some  grand  diversion  for  the 
next  Bank  Holiday,  and  Miss  Archdale  should 
carry  it  out,  and  that  didn't  do  any  good." 

"  Mrs.  Damien  ?"  and  a  sudden  flood  of 
consciousness  rushed  over  him,  sweeping  Lady 
Valeria  and  her  concerns  clean  out  of  his  mind, 
and  filling  him  full  of  the  excitement  of  the 
living,  actual  present,  and  the  coming  hour  on 
which  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  life  to  come 
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was  depending.  "  I  shall  see  her  this  after- 
noon." 

**Ah,  I  didn't  tell  her  so.  She  didn't  seem 
to  expect  it.  We've  all  seen  the  last  of  Mrs. 
Damien,  I'm  thinking,"  and  the  Curate  heaved 
a  tragi-comic  sigh.  "  I've  felt  it  coming  for 
months  past.  There  was  something  more  than 
mere  coincidence  in  the  way  two  people  I 
could  name  used  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
houses  nio'ht  after  nio;ht.  He's  a  fine  fellow, 
the  Professor.  Well,  here's  luck  to  them — 
though  he's  got  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
that  same,  anyhow." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Professor  Montrose  and 
^Irs.  Damien  are  engaged  ?"  asked  Eustace,  in 
the  driest,  most  matter-of-fact  tone,  though 
his  head  seemed  to  grow  dizzy  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  recollections,  Hester's  confidences  fore- 
most amongst  them. 

"  You've  heard  it,  then  !  And  I  thought  it 
was  news  I  was  telling  you.  Sure,  I  only  heard 
it  myself  yesterday,  and  Lady  Beatrix  swore 
me  to  secrecy  tiU  they  were  aU  ofi"  and  away." 
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"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  observe  her 
injunction.  No,  I  shall  not  try  to  see  her. 
It  would  be  no  good,  and  I  am  wanted  this 
afternoon  elsewhere." 

He  turned  sharp  round  with  an  abrupt  fare- 
well and  disappeared,  leaving  de  Cressy  to 
soliloquise  with  a  wise  little  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Now  see  that !  And  after  the  good  friend 
she's  been  to  him,  not  to  take  a  rap  of  interest 
in  what  becomes  of  her  !  It's  buried  alive  in 
his  smoky  old  parish,  he  is,  body  and  soul!" 

"  Your  Vicar's  holiday  has  not  done  much 
for  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Beltran,  regarding  him 
from  the  shelter  of  her  half- closed  shutter. 
*'  Don't  stir  1  He  is  going  away.  What  does 
he  want  with  you  V 

"Perhaps  he  had  something  to  say  about 
father,"  answered  Elsie,  stirring  uneasily 
amongst  her  cushions,  half  relieved,  neverthe- 
less, at  escaping  the  interview. 

She  had  found  her  way  back  to  Mrs. 
Beltran's   room   after   all.      A    fine   flush    of 
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heroism  liad  warmed  her  heart  and  strength- 
ened her  determination  that  her  last  visit 
there  should  be  final.  She  distrusted  her 
strange  friend  and  the  gifts  she  brought,  and 
turned  her  back  on  both  resolutely.  Mrs. 
Beltran  seemed  nowise  affronted.  Her  greet- 
ing was  as  kindly  when  next  they  met,  as 
before.  She  made  no  advances  beyond  a 
careless  smile  and  word  in  passing,  with  a 
half-amused  glance  that  made  Elsie  feel  her- 
self rather  ridiculous  as  well  as  very  forlorn 
and  unhappy.  Mrs.  Damien  was  out  of  reach 
now,  and  she  had  offended  Miss  Archdale ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  her  newly  gained  strength 
and  vigour  seemed  to  be  daily  lessening,  just 
as  she  had  learned  their  worth.  No  wonder 
the  poor  child,  at  the  first  word  of  encourage- 
ment, came  meekly  back  to  her  allegiance 
before  many  of  the  long,  lonely  days  were 
over. 

The  distorted  little  image  on  the  wall  seemed 
to  leer  down  on  her  with  a  grotesque  triumph 
when  she  re-entered  the  room.     Zombi  opened 
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one  green  eye  and  purred,  but  Mrs.  Beltran 
kept  her  exultation,  if  she  felt  any,  to  herself; 
talked  only  of  Elsie's  health,  asked  after  Samp- 
son, and  read  his  letters  with  interest,  and 
never  mentioned  Edric  Poynter's  name  from 
first  to  last.  Elsie,  lying  on  the  shabby  couch 
in  a  delicious  interval  of  ease  from  pain,  felt 
cut  to  the  heart  with  remorseful  recollections 
of  her  uns^racious  doubts. 

"  I  believe  I  shall  get  well  now !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  feel  so  strong,  so  active,  so  wishful 
to  stand  and  run  about.  I  never  did  so  before." 

"  You  must  not  try  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Beltran, 
with  a  secret  laugh,  as  she  rose  from  where 
she  had  been  kneeling  beside  the  couch.  "  Not 
for  a  few  more  days.  But  remember,  till  you 
are  quite  well  and  strong  you  are  to  breathe 
no  word  of  this  to  anyone.  I  will  cure  you 
freely,  but  that  is  all  I  ask  in  return.  Once 
let  the  charm  be  known  to  more  than  two,  and 
its  worth  is  gone." 

"  Charms  ?  There  are  no  such  things  now- 
adays," said  Elsie,  incredulously. 
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"  Are  there  not  ?  There  were  plenty  to  be 
had  where  I  came  from — in  the  West  Indies 
— only  you  must  go  to  the  right  place  for 
them.  My  great- aunt  Aurora  knew  all  about 
that.  She  was  the  oldest  negress  on  the  Bel 
Espoir  plantation.  Everyone,  from  Monsieur 
de  la  Chetardie  down  to  the  last  born  picca- 
niny,  would  shiver  if  Aurora  lifted  her  finger. 
She  was — listen,"  and  Mrs.  Beltran  breathed 
one  word  in  Elsie's  ear. 

"  Obi  I"  repeated  Elsie  out  loud,  quite  unim- 
pressed.    "  What's  that  ?" 

Mrs.  Beltran's  face  darkened.  "  Go  and 
ask  that  old  black  woman  I  see  you  speaking 
to  sometimes.  See  how  her  g;reat  eves  will 
roll  and  her  knees  shake  at  the  word.  You 
need  not  be  frio-htened  of  me.  I  am  nothino-. 
Aurora  taught  me  to  read  stars,  and  a  few  of 
her  medicines,  that  is  all.  But  she  !  She 
knew  spells  that  would  make  a  dead  man's 
bones  turn  in  his  coffin.  She  could  make  a 
Gri-gri,  a  fever  fetich  that  would  keep  the 
ship  in  whose  hold  it  was  hidden  tossing  idly 
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day  after  day  under  the  scorching  sun,  till  the 
crew,  to  the  last  man,  dropped  plague  smitten, 
one  by  one.  She  knew  magic  words  that  you 
might  write  on  an  egg-shell,  and  then  set  it 
full  of  dew  in  the  sun  to  dry  up  your  enemy's 
life  as  the  moisture  ascended.  She  could  charm 
the  rain  from  the  sky,  and  turn  the  winds  as 
she  chose  with  her  fan  of  magic  feathers. 

Elsie  listened  horrified,  yet  greedy  for  more. 
Mrs.  Beltran  dropped  into  her  chair,  smiling  to 
herself.  She  tossed  back  the  masses  of  her 
dense  black  hair,  and  flung  her  round  dusky 
arms  above  her  head.  She  wore  her  favourite 
red  gown,  and  the  wide  sleeves  fell  back, 
showing  a  bracelet  made  of  a  chain  of  shining 
black  and  red  berries  with  a  large  embossed 
gold  bead  here  and  there.  It  slid  from  her 
wrist  up  her  arm  to  her  qlbow,  and  then  into 
the  sleeve.  Seeing  Elsie's  eyes  following  it, 
she  slipped  if  off  and  tossed  it  to  her. 

"  Look  at  that.  It  belonged  to  my  young 
Mademoiselle  Eva.  It  was  a  rosary,  only  the 
crucifix  has  gone  somehow." 
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"  From  the  West  Indies  T  Elsie  asked, 
curiously  examining  it. 

Mrs.  Beltran  nodded.  "Aurora  made  her 
throw  it  way  before  she  would  do  anything 
for  her,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  kept  it  for  a 
remembrance.  My  beautiful  young  lady !  Not 
a  soul  at  Bel  Espoir  but  was  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  her — except  the  one  she  wanted." 
And  Mrs.  Beltran  sighed  meaningly. 

Elsie  cast  down  her  eyes  and  played  with 
the  rosary  beads,  and  there  was  a  space  of 
silence.  "  How  did  it  end  ?"  she  asked,  tremu- 
lously, at  length. 

"  She  got  her  will  and  married  him.  "What 
more  would  you  have  T 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  anything  can 
change  a  man's  feelings — can  make  him  love 
against  his  will  T 

"  I  never  said  that  anything  could.  I  said 
that  Aurora  could — and  did." 

"  And  you  want  to  make  me  believe  that 
you  are  as  wise  as  Aurora,  and  can  help  me  if 
you  choose.     I  would  not  let  you.     I  would 
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not  take  love  that  another  might  be  cheated 
out  of." 

"  But  if  there  was  no  one  else  ?  If  his 
eyes  were  blind  and  his  heart  asleep,  and  if  I 
could  wake  it  and  make  him  see  his  love  in 
you  { 

Elsie  shrank  from  her  scared,  then  suddenly 
wavered  dizzily  and  dropped  back  on  the  sofa. 
Mrs.  Beltran,  no  whit  dismayed,  flung  the 
wdndow  open,  and  sprinkled  her  face  with 
water,  looking  at  her  calmly  and  critically  as 
she  did  so. 

'*  It's  a  case  for  a  clever  surgeon,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "I  will  tell  the  old  fool  of 
a  father  some  day,  and  let  him  get  her  cured. 
Not  yet,  though.  Not  till  I  have  done  with 
her." 


CHAPTER  YII. 
TWICE     warned! 

HE  rare  June  sunshine  was  blazing 
clown  upon  Shorncliflfe.  Along  the 
white  road  approached  a  thick 
cloud  of  grey  chalk-dust,  veiling  a  hot 
little  party  returning  from  the  ranges,  whose 
faces  shone,  whose  shoulders  were  jpowdered 
thickly,  whose  boots  were  white.  Private 
Sampson  Paramount  trudged  along  cheerily 
amidst  them  from  his  first  day's  shooting.  His 
nose  was  skinned,  his  eyes  between  sun  and 
mirage  felt  ready  to  drop  from  his  head, 
and  he  hated — how  he  hated  every  individual 
pebble  in  the  cruel,  scorching,  bruising  shingle 
with  a  separate  and  distinct  hatred  ;  yet  in 
his  heart  there  was  great  joy. 
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He  had  got  through  his  drills  last  week,  his 
shooting  had  been  the  best  in  his  section,  and 
his  colour-sergeant,  though  not  given  to  com- 
pliment, had  vouchsafed  a  brief  "  You'll  do 
for  Egypt,"  that  looked  as  if  his  glorious 
visions  of  active  service  might  not  be  so 
far  beyond  hope  of  realisation  as  they  had 
seemed  to  the  recruit  of  a  fortnight  ago. 

So  Sampson  marched  along  gaily,  and  the 
little  red  party  became  as  a  dark  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  winding  white  ribbon  of  a  road 
that  curls  round  the  face  of  the  green  hill-side, 
and  disappeared  in  the  heights  aloft. 

His  Instructor,  meanwhile,  w^as  taking  things 
more  easily— lounging  in  the  stern  of  a  boat 
on  the  canal,  smoking  a  gentle  cigarette,  and 
watching  the  low  green  banks  on  either  side 
glide  smoothly  past.  The  Koyal  Denbigh  had 
not  yet  received  its  orders  for  Egypt,  though 
the  premonitory  stir  and  flutter  of  coming 
change  might  be  felt  throughout  the  regiment. 
There  was  much  discussion  of  outfit.  Boots 
maintained  the  lead  as  the   subject   of  most 
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interest,  though  pressed  hard  by  pocket-filters 
and  revolvers  ;  and  the  more  enthusiastic  war- 
riors had  already  had  their  swords,  hitherto 
consecrated  to  toast-making  and  magazine 
cutting,  sharpened  to  the  armourer's  utmost 
capability. 

Edric  Poynter  hurried  to  his  hut  to  get  into 
mufti,  and  rid  himself  of  the  morning  s  toil- 
stains.  A  number  of  letters  by  the  second 
post  awaited  him,  and  while  he  changed  he 
glanced  at  them  carelessly,  as  pretty  well 
informed  already  of  their  contents.  The  great 
square  thin  one  on  the  top  was  a  card  for 
the  Militia  dinner.  Three  of  divers  tints  with 
familiar  devices  and  the  Folkestone  post-mark 
meant  tennis,  afternoon  tea  or  dancing.  No 
hurry  about  any  one  of  them.  He  leisurely 
finished  his  dressing,  and,  dropping  into  his 
easy-chair,  proceeded  to  open  and  chuck  into 
his  waste-paper  basket  recommendations  of 
saddlery,  pale  ale,  patent  medicines,  and,  of 
course,  boots,  pocket-filters,  and  revolvers. 
No  second  dance  was  needed  at  them.     Two 
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or  three  only  remained  to  be  opened,  when  he 
started  up,  showering  the  remaining  handful 
on  the  ground,  and  held  at  arm's  length,  at 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  as  though  it  burnt  him,, 
a  long,  narrow,  grey  envelope.     He  knew  it ! 

He  knew  the  small,  cramped,  foreign  hand, 
though  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  it  before 
— "  To  the  Lieutenant  Edric  Poynter."  The 
sickly,  dead-sweet  perfume  it  exhaled  was  the- 
same  that  had  clung  about  him  for  days,, 
though  the  yellow  Japanese  handkerchief 
had  come  to  a  fiery  end  in  a  road-mender's 
brazier  outside  Privett's  Hotel.  He  would 
willingly  burn  this  too,  and  unread.  But  he 
dared  not.  "  I  thought  I  w^asn't  afraid  of 
her,  but  I  daren't  risk  that  somehow,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and  with  impatient  disgust  he- 
broke  open  the  envelope  and  drew  forth  th& 
enclosure.     Only  four  lines,  and  unsigned. 

"  Take  this  warning  and  go.  Anywhere. 
The  further  the  better.  There  is  danger 
hanging  over  you.     Go,  and  let  it  pass.     You 
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know  best  whether  to  believe  me  or  not.     Go. 
For  seven  days  and  nights. — E." 

Edric  dropped  into  his  chair  again  with 
a  chill  feeling  clutching  at  his  heart.  He  was 
as  brave  as  most  men,  and  the  threat  of 
personal  danger  would  have  troubled  him 
little.  It  was  the  notion  that  this  woman, 
with  her  odd  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
thoughts,  was  using  him  in  some  way  for  her 
own  purposes,  but  how  ?  How  ?  He  sprang 
up  restlessly  and  paced  his  tiny  room,  two 
strides  either  way. 

"  I  won't  be  dictated  to  by  her,"  he  de- 
clared, energetically.  "  Danger  ?  What  does 
she  mean  by  it  ?  Is  she  going  to  stow  an 
infernal  machine  under  my  bed  some  night,  or 
get  me  shot  by  accident  on  the  ranges  ? 
Perhaps  she's  been  at  her  star-reading  again, 
and  sees  a  day  of  ill-luck  coming  for  me. 
She  was  right  before.  I  mustn't  forget  that. 
Oh,  confound  her  !"  Each  reflection  occupied 
one  turn,  including  a  halt  at  the  window  to 
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stare  blankly  across  at  the  window  of  the  next 
hut,  and  turn  again.  "  She  promised  me 
some  mischief,  too.  But  that  was  in  case 
I  talked  or  asked  injudicious  questions.  Well, 
I  haven't  done  either  one  or  the  other.  Worse 
luck.  I  believe  Miss  Hester  could  have  told 
me  what  to  think  of  it,  if  I'd  told  her  the 
whole  story.  Wish  she  were  here  now.  She'd 
see  through  it.  Better  than  the  best  lawyer 
that  ever  wore  a  wig.  Don't  want  to  pull  her 
into  the  mess,  though.  *  Go.  Anywhere.' 
That  means  she  wants  to  get  me  out  of  Shorn- 
<;'liffe,  and  is  prepared  to  make  it  unpleasant 
for  me  if  I  stay.  Let  her  do  her  worst.  If 
this  secret  society  and  moonlight  sort  of  game 
is  to  continue,  life  won't  be  worth  having.  I 
]3refer  the  dynamite.     /  shall  stay.'' 

He  picked  up  the  note  and  tore  it  carefully 
into  little  bits,  lit  a  match  and  burnt  them  on 
his  fire  shovel,  threw  the  ashes  out  of  the 
window  and  then  washed  his  hands  vigorously 
till  the  last  trace  of  the  faint,  sickly-sweet 
scent  had  left  them,  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
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to  clear  them  of  all  contamination.  Next  he 
unlocked  an  envelope-case  on  his  table,  in  the 
foremost  compartment  of  which  was  stuck  a 
note  as  promising  in  its  appearance  as  the 
other  had  been  repulsive.  A  thick,  square 
envelope  directed  in  an  upright,  decided  hand, 
very  characteristic,  he  thought,  of  the  capable, 
slim,  strong  fingers  that  penned  it. 

Only  one  sheet  of  paper  inside,  and  only 
three  sides  of  that  covered  ;  but  it  bore  much 
meaning  if  few  words,  and  Edric  seemed  to 
hear  Hester's  pretty  incisive  speech  in  every 
sentence. 

"  Sincerely  yours,  Hester  Archdale."  "  How 
uncommonly  like  her  it  looks  somehow," 
he  soliloquised.  "  Distinct  and  downright  and 
original."  Some  dozen  of  young  ladies  had 
subscribed  themselves  *'  his ''  with  equal  sin- 
cerity, but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
detected  an  originality  in  the  proceeding. 

"  So  she  was  glad  to  receive  my  letter, 
which  she  found  thrillingly  interesting.  Is 
that  chafi",  now  %     Whenever  I  begin  to  write 
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or  tell  a  story,  all  the  interest  and  thrill  get  left 
out  somehow.  Still,  she's  the  sort  of  person 
who  always  knows  what  I  mean  to  say. — So 
she  goes  on  :  'It  seemed  at  first  as  if  your 
unpleasant  acquaintances  were  getting  up- a 
case  against  Mr.  Monk,  but  had  secured  the 
wrong  man  as  a  witness/  just  what  I  thought 
myself,  '  only  you  say  that  you  could  not  help 
feeling  that  it  was  you,  and  you  only,  that  the 
woman  was  intent  upon  the  whole  time.'  So 
she  returns  to  her  first  opinion,  slightly  modi- 
fied, that  whatever  the  preliminaries  the  end 
will  prove  the  same,  extortion ;  and  that 
Madame  Euphrosyne  gave  me  some  sound  ad- 
vice,with  no  intention  of  its  ever  being  followed, 
when  she  bid  me  hold  my  tongue  and  keep 
clear  of  her  for  the  future.  Ah,  I  put  that 
very  mildly.  In  fact  I  toned  down  all  the 
ugly  points.  I  may  count  on  her  undimin- 
ished interest  if  the  romance  is  '  to  be 
continued,'  but  for  my  sake  she  hopes  w^e  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion.  No  such  luck  ! 
There's  more  to  follow,  and  the  only  question 
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is,  whether  it  will  do  her  any  good  to  hear  it. 
Better  not,  perhaps." 

He  replaced  the  note  carefully,  gave  a  last 
glance  at  the  looking-glass,  and  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  luncheon  and  society. 

He  was  provoked  to  find  how  little  appetite 
he  had  for  either.  He  felt  it  an  effort  to 
attend  to  the  passing  remarks  of  the  few  men 
he  found  in  the  mess-room,  answered  at  ran- 
dom, and  when  Carroll  offered  to  drive  him 
over  to  the  Long-fields'  tennis  next  dav,  he 
couldn't  remember  whether  he  had  been  in- 
vited or  not.  He  was  equally  vague  when 
some  other  engagements  fell  under  discussion, 
till  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  left 
most  of  his  correspondence  unopened  on  his 
table. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  !"  he  said,  unconsciously 
thinking  aloud  as  he  left  the  mess. 

"  Can't  stand  what  1"  asked  Doudney,  enter- 
ing. 

'*  Eh  ?  did  I  say  anything  ?  I  meant  that 
horrible  musk  of   Dalyell's.     He    has    let   it 
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grow    till    the    place    smells    like    a    snuff- 
shop." 

Dalyell,  whose  special  pride  was  the  small 
glass  shed  outside,  w^here  the  band  played,  and 
the  Royal  Denbigh  sat  and  smoked  after 
dinner  amongst  the  flower-pots,  made  an  in- 
dignant retort  in  defence  of  his  golden  cushions 
of  blossom,  but  Edric  neither  heard  nor  apolo- 
gised. He  was  striding;  straight  to  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  determined  to  settle  the  point  of  his 
going  or  staying  once  for  all. 

"  Leave  ?  Just  now  ?"  and  the  Colonel  raised 
his  grizzled  eyebrows  ;  "  Tm  very  sorry,  but 
it's  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  a  week,  did  you 
say  r' 

''  I  don't  suppose  less  would  be  any  good." 

*'  Then  you  certainly  can't  have  it."  Colonel 
Borrodale  was  polite  and  regretful,  but  he 
looked  as  if  Edric  ought  to  have  known  as 
much  without  asking. 

"  That's  decisive  at  any  rate,"  thought  Edric, 
much  relieved,  "  and  now  my  mind's  at  rest." 
And  he  went  off  gaily  to  accept  Carroll's  offer. 
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and  to  appease  Dalyell's  hurt  feelings  by  ofier- 
ing  to  smoke  a  pet  geranium  for  him,  till  the 
last  green  insect  intruder  died  of  disgust. 

Nothing  occurred  to  make  him  repent  his 
temerity.  He  felt  at  first  a  certain  sense  of 
relief  each  day  when  the  post  had  come  and 
gone,  but  that  passed  away  with  the  rest. 

So  work  went  on,  and  play  likewise,  and 
dances  were  danced,  and  tennis  tournaments 
won  or  lost.  And  away  in  Egypt,  Admiral 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  was  knocking  poor 
Arabi's  fortifications  and  all  his  visions  of  a 
free  and  united  Egypt  together  about  his  ears. 
And  Mrs.  Bamien,  loitering  in  the  lovely  Salz- 
kammergut  land — the  land  of  glacier,  and  pine- 
wood  and  splintered  crag — was  having  her 
eyes  much  opened  to  the  Higher  Beauty  of 
Nature  by  Professor  Montrose,  whenever  she 
could  get  rid  of  Mr.  Ted  Bough  ton.  And  at 
Folkestone,  the  Lees  were  gathering  loungers 
daily,  and  the  band  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  was 
playing  there  twice  a  week  by  kind  permission 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Borrodale. 
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The  officers  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  generally 
added  the  attraction  of  their  presence  on  these 
occasions,  mostly  disposing  of  themselves  on 
the  grassy  knoll  beyond  the  railings,  known 
for  that  season  as  *'  Garrison  Point,"  where 
they  held  a  sort  of  committee  of  inspection  on 
the  promenaders  who  drifted  to  and  fro. 

"  The  place  seems  full  enough.  Not  that 
anyone  is  here,"  slowly  enunciated  Dalyell, 
rather  vaguely  as  to  expression,  if  distinct  as 
to  meaning. 

"  Nobody  ever  is  here  before  August.  My 
people  never  think  of  coming  sooner,"  solemnly 
declared  another  youth. 

"  The  Coningtons  are  here  ;  I  saw  it  in  the 
Visitors'  List.  The  Earl  and  Countess,  and 
Lady  Susan  and  Lady  Patience.  I  shall  leave 
cards  to-morrow.  We  used  to  ^\^j  together 
when  w^e  were  children,"  said  Leycester  Smith, 
trying  to  mention  the  fact  casually  for  the 
fifth  time  that  afternoon. 

"  No !  Played  wdth  an  Earl  in  your  in- 
fancy !     Do  tell  us  about  it !" 
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"  It  was  with  the  Ladies  Heydown,"  corrected 
Smith,  with  the  simple  literalness  that  made 
him  the  delight  of  his  brother  officers.    "  They 

used    to    come   to    tea    in   my   nursery 

There!  oh,  there!"  He  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  gazed  excitedly  at  an  approaching  bath- 
chair.  A  pretty,  delicate  girl  in  it  flushed  red 
as  a  rose  at  the  general  attention  thus  drawn 
on  her,  and  turned  her  head  sharply  away ; 
then  turning  again  and  darting  a  look  of 
anxious  scrutiny  at  the  group,  bowed  hastily 
and  unsmilingly. 

"  It  must  be  Lady  Susan — Susie  /  used  to 
call  her !"  cried  Leycester  Smith,  whose  hand 
had  fluttered  up  nervously  to  his  hat.  "  I 
can  hardly  remember  them  apart  after  all 
these  years.  Or  no  ! — it  is  Patience.  She 
always  had  a  colder  manner  than  Susie." 

But  Edric  with  rather  a  grim  look  scrambled 
hastily  to  his  feet,  and  without  a  word  of 
explanation  pushed  him  out  of  the  way  and 
went  after  the  chair  with  rapid  strides. 

He  stopped  before  he  reached  it.     A  fit  of 
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caution  had  seized  him,  as  it  generally  did, 
several  seconds  too  late  to  be  of  practical  good. 
"  It's  no  affair  of  mine,  her  being  here  :  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  her,"  flashed  through  his 
mind.  But  the  girl  had  half  looked  round  and 
seen  him.  The  chairman  drew  to  one  side  and 
stopped,  and  Edric,  steppingforward,  reluctantly 
raised  his  hat  to  Elsie  Paramount. 

For  Elsie  Paramount  it  was,  and  no  other, 
that  looked  up  at  him  steadily  and  un shyly, 
as  he  had  never  seen  Elsie  look  at  him  before ; 
with  no  changeful  blushes,  but  a  red  spot,  the 
fire  of  excitement,  burning  in  each  cheek. 
And  a  voice  low  and  deliberate  from  sheer 
intensity  of  purpose  said  : 

"  I  knew  I  should  meet  you  ;  I  have  come  on 
an  errand  to  you." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A    DAY    OF    STEAXGE    MEETINGS. 


^!DRIC  walked  silently  beside  Elsie  as 


the  chairman  moved  on  again, 
v/aiting  in  some  wonder  for  her 
next  words.  They  did  not  come  at  once  ;  the 
red  spot  died  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  began 
to  glance  up  at  him  in  her  old  frightened  way. 
Perhaps  there  were  too  many  listeners  about 
for  her  to  speak  freely.  The  chairman  guided 
her  to  a  sheltered  turn  under  the  cliff,  where 
only  a  few  invalids  were  sunning  themselves 
on  a  distant  bench. 

"You  have  come  down  to  see  vour  brother, 
I  suppose  T  Edric  asked  at  length. 

"Yes;  a  kind   friend   offered   to  bring  me 
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here.  I  had  never  seen  the  sea  before  in  my 
life,"  she  answered,  in  the  little  breathless, 
disjointed  way  that  she  always  fell  into  when 
addressing  him. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

Elsie's  eyes  turned  to  the  wide,  flashing, 
foam-flecked  expanse  below  them,  but  only  for 
a  second.  "  I  have  hardly  dared  to  look 
at  it.  It  frightens  me,  and  I  cannot  sleep  for 
listening  to  it.  Besides — I  have  been  so 
afraid  of  missing  you — if  you  hapj)ened  to  be 
here " 

The  slightest  shade  of  disapproval  crossed 
Edric's  face,  and  his  answer  was  not  promptl}' 
forthcoming.  Elsie  felt  the  cloud,  and  hurried 
to  explain. 

"  I  wanted  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
kindness  to  us  all,  and — and — I  had  something 
rather  important  to  say." 

"  Wants  to  get  her  brother  back  again,  I 
suppose,"  flashed  through  Edric's  mind,  but  he 
only  looked  attention. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  may  take  it,  sir, 
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but  I  can't  help  it  if  you  are  angry.  I  must 
run  the  risk  of  that.  You  may  guess  how 
serious  it  is  when  I  can  risk  displeasing  you," 
she  ended,  impulsively. 

'*I  am  sure  you  can  only  mean  well,  what- 
ever you  do.  I  am  not  likely  to  be  offended, 
I  think,"  replied  Edric,  smiling  kindly,  touched 
as  he  always  was  by  the  soft,  frightened 
manner  and  great  pleading  eyes,  like  those  of 
some  graceful,  wild  creature  that  would  come 
for  a  caress  if  it  dared,  shrinking  and  alluring, 
following,  and  yet  alert  to  fly  if  approached. 

"  You  are  sure  ?  Not  if  I  seem  dreadfully 
impertinent  and  interfering  T 

"  Wants  me  to  get  Sampson  made  a  corporal 
forthwith,"  decided  he. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Poynter,  if  you  would  only  do 
what  I  ask  you  and  go  away  !"  was  the  un- 
expected sequel. 

**  Go  away  ?  Now  ?  Oh,  certainly.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  detaining  you,  but  I  under- 
stood you  had  something  to  say  to  me." 

"  Away  from  here.     From  the  camp.    From 
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your  regimeDt,  I  mean.  Not  for  long,  but  till 
it  is  safe  for  you  to  return.  I  can't  explain.  I 
know  how  strange  it  must  sound  to  you,  but 
indeed,  indeed  I  must  ask  it.  What  can  I 
say  to  make  you  listen  ?" 

She  was  in  earnest,  honest  earnest,  none  but 
the  most  dense  could  have  failed  to  see  that. 
She  was  terrified  out  of  her  shyness  and 
desperate  at  the  want  of  sympathy  in  his  face. 
He  looked  merely  stern  and  perplexed,  hardly 
curious. 

The  chairman  had  left  them  at  a  sign  from 
her ;  the  invalids  had  started  on  a  stroll ;  they 
were  alone  together.  She  caught  his  hand  in 
her  tremulous  hot  fingers,  and  held  it  in  an 
eager  beseeching  clasp. 

"  Don't,  dont  go  away  without  hearing  me  ! 
I  am  telling  the  truth.  There  is  mischief 
about.  I  cannot  tell  you  how,  but — save 
yourself !  Oh,  it  is  such  a  little  thing  I  ask  ! 
A  few  days — just  what  you  would  give  to 
some  pleasure  trip — and  it  is  for  your  life — 
your  life !" 
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She  was  sobbing  now  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience at  his  silence,  and  Edric,  horribly 
bothered  as  he  was,  could  not  deal  as  severely 
and  sensibly  with  her  as  the  model  young  man 
with  his  wits  and  his  principles  always  at  hand 
and  in  good  working  order  should  have  done. 
He,  it  is  to  be  reoretted,  thought  first  of  con- 
soling  the  poor  silly  little  girl,  and  then  of  the 
consequences. 

"  Don't  cry,"  and  he  patted  her  shoulder 
affectionately  with  his  spare  hand.  "  Why, 
what  can  it  matter  to  you  what  becomes  of 
me  next  week  or  the  week  after  ?  You  dear, 
kind,  ridiculous  little  woman  !  Now  look  up 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Why  am  I  in  greater 
danger  than  anyone  else  ?  than  your  brother, 
for  instance  T 

"  I  can't  explain  !"  she  cried,  despairingly. 
"  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  You  are  very  good 
to  listen  to  me  at  all,  but  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  more." 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,  for  as  it  happens 
I  can't  go.    I  would  have  gone — I  really  w^ould, 
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and  asked  no  questions — if  it  would  have 
made  you  happy,"  said  the  inconsiderate 
youth,  "but  I  can't.  It's  a  question  of  duty. 
I  could  not  shirk  tliaty  Elsie,  at  a  mere  hint  of 
danger." 

"  But  it's  your  life — your  life  you  risk  in 
staying  here " 


"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine.  It's  Her 
Majesty's  property.  Don't  you  know  I'm 
going  to  be  shot  at  in  Egypt  for  six-and- 
eightpence  a  day,  and  I  dare  say  shall  come 
home  safe  and  sound  after  all  ?" 

It  was  rather  a  dreary  pleasantry,  but  his 
mind  was  running  on  Euphrosyne's  threat — or 
warning — taken  in  connection  with  Elsie's 
wild  errand.  What  relation,  he  thought  with 
sudden  intuition,  might  not  the  one  bear  to 
the  other  ?  He  would  make  it  his  business  to 
find  that  out  at  once. 

She  had  released  his  hand  with  a  shudder 
when  he  spoke  of  Egypt.  He  guided  the  chair 
to  a  bench,  and  seating  himself  so  as  to  bring 
himself  more  on  a  level  with  the  pretty,  woe- 
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begone  eyes  that  looked  disconsolately  at  him, 
began  impressively  and  authoritatively  : 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Elsie.  I  know  you  are 
expecting  me  to  try  and  find  out  what  made 
you  think  of  coming  to  me  with  such  an 
unreasonable  request.  It  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  have  occurred  to  you  to  do 
of  your  own  idea,  I  am  sure."  She  gave  him 
a  quick  deprecating  look  and  flushed  hotly. 
He  took  her  trembling;  fins^ers  in  his  to  reassure 
her,  and  went  on.  "  I  know  all  about  it.  Yes, 
I  do,  quite  well."  He  felt  the  fingers  give  a 
great  twitch,  and  Elsie's  eyes  turned  on  him 
in  dismay.  '*  I  know  who  sent  you.  There  is 
only  one  person  in  the  world  who  has  the 
slightest  interest  in  getting  me  out  of  this.  I 
don't  know  her  reason  ;  no  good  one  I'm  con- 
vinced, but  it's  a  strong  one.  Now  I  suspect 
it  was  this  mutual  friend  of  ours  who  has  sent 
you  here.     Eh,  Elsie  ?     Don't  you  know  her  ? 

A  dark  woman "     Here  he  stopped  with 

an  ill-timed  fit  of  caution  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  description  that  Elsie  must  infallibly  have 
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recognised.  "  No  ;  you  describe  your  friend 
first." 

"  You  are  wrong !  Altogether  wrong !" 
declared  Elsie,  wide-eyed  and  emphatic.  "  No 
one  has  told  me  anything.     No  one." 

"  Then  how  did  you  come  by  the  notion  ?" 
he  persisted. 

She  drooj)8d  her  head,  murmured  something 
confusedly,  sighed,  looked  up  piteously  in  his 
face.     "  If  you  would  but  believe  me " 

*'  Let's  make  a  bargain.  You  give  me  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  all  this,  and  I'll 
make  one  more  attempt  to  get  leave,  though 
I  warn  you  I  shan't  succeed.  If  you  won't 
speak,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"But  I  can't,  there's  where  it  is,"  she 
whispered,  aggravatingly. 

*•  Very  good.  There's  an  end  of  it,  you  see. 
Good-bye.     I  shall  call  your  man  now." 

"  Wait,  wait !  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
It's  no  use  telling  you — but  if  it's  the  only 
chance — I  don't  care  if  you  laugh — if  it  only 
makes  you  mind,"  she  went  on  disconnectedly. 
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"  It  was  a  dream  I  had — only  a  dream,"  and 
she  forced  a  laugh. 

"  Only   a   dream  T    he    echoed    in    kindly 
mockery. 

*'  It  was  one  night  when  I  had  been  sitting 
np  for  father.  I  was  very  tired,  and  thought  I 
should  sleep  directly ;  and  so  I  did,  but  oh  ! 
the  pain  and  weariness  of  such  sleep.  It  was 
crowded  with  fragments  of  visions  that  I  tried 
again  and  again  to  see  clearly,  and  yet  dreaded 
to  see,  for  I  knew  they  were  terrible,  every 
one.  Black,  rolling  clouds  full  of  dreadful 
shapes  came  closing  in  on  me,  and  I  was 
fighting  them  off  with  all  my  might  when 
someone  behind  me  called,  '  Open,  and  let  the 
secret  be  made  plain  to  her.'  Then  another 
voice  replied,  '  What  will  befall  is  written — 
is  written.'  Then  the  clouds  parted,  and  I 
saw  before  me  the  days  of  the  weeks  to  come, 
one  after  the  other  sliding  along  like  great 
globes  of  luminous  light  or  rings  of  shining 
smoke  with  figures  stirring  in  them.  I  could 
see  myself  looking  out  of  every  one,  and  other 
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faces  that  I  knew,  and  I  counted  till  I  came 
to  to-day,  and  then  I  saw  you." 

"  Not  unlikely.  You  knew  which  day  you 
were  coming  to  Folkestone,  and  were  thinking 
about  it." 

She  shook  her  head.  '*  I  had  seen  you  in 
all  the  others,  not  as  you  look  now,  but  in  a 
red  coat,  or  a  dark  blue  one  with  braid,  and 
gold  on  your  cap.  To-day  you  were  standing 
looking  as  you  did  that  night " 

"  Quite  right.  I  shall  wear  mufti  to-night. 
I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  West  Cliff  with  some 
people,"  he  annotated.     She  shivered. 

"And  then  over  you  fell  a  great  black 
cloud — a  pall.  I  knew  it  was,  and  it  sank  and 
hid  you.  Day  after  day  passed  and  I  looked 
for  you,  and  still  came  only  blackness,  till 
seven  days  had  gone  ;  and  then  all  else  melted 
away  and  you  were  lying  with  a  white  sheet 
over  you,  and  when  I  lifted  it  your  dead  eyes 
stared  up  at  me,  and  through  all  was  the  sound 
of  the  sea !" 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  of  horror,  her 
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face  grew  as  ghastly  white  as  the  vision  that 
still  held  her  imaofination.  Edric  felt  uncom- 
fortable,  though  unbelieving. 

"  It's  a  coincidence,"  he  said,  "  an  unplea- 
sant coincidence,  that  you  and  somebody  else 
should  have  pitched  upon  this  week  as  a  bad 
time  for  me.  Well,  we  can't  tell  what  may 
be  the  worth  of  your  warning  till  the  week's 
over,  can  we  ?  And  then  it  won't  be 
much  use.  Perhaps  it  means  a  wedding  ? 
Dreams  go  by  contraries,  you  know.  AVas 
that  all  r 

Elsie  shook  her  head. 

"  It  came  again,"  she  went  on,  in  the  same 
low,  awe-stricken  tone  ;  "  the  same  again,  and 
the  third  time  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
struggled  with  the  shapes,  and  beat  and 
crushed  them  with  my  hands,  and  fought  till 
they  rolled  down  before  me  in  a  glittering 
downfall  of  fragments.  And  I  was  holding- 
one  that  suddenly  grew  warm  and  clasped  my 

hand  in  return,  and — and "    She  stopped, 

then,  with  an   odd  mixture  of  confusion  and 
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determination  in  her  pretty  face,  went  on 
boldly  :  "It  was  your  hand,  just  as  you  hold 
mine  now.  I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I  do  now, 
and  I  dropped  it — "  here  the  parallel  was  not 
complete — "  and  I  felt  it  was  a  sign  given 
to  me  that  I  might  save  you — \i\oviuill  be 
saved  !"  And  both  Elsie's  hands  were  laid 
imploringly  on  his. 

^'  It  isn't  shown  very  clearly  how  you  are  to 
do  it,  though.  Suppose  you  have  already  done 
so  without  being  aw\are  of  it  ?  If  T  hadn't 
been  gossiping  here  with  you  I  might  have 
come  to  grief  up  there,  perhaps.  Slipped  over 
the  cliff,  got  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  lost  my 
heart  to  some  fair-haired  fiend  who  would  be 
the  death  of  me  in  the  third  volume."  Edric 
stopped  to  laugh,  looking  so  cheer}'  and  con- 
fident and  handsome,  that  Elsie  smiled  too,  a 
misty,  tearful  smile.  "  I'm  not  laughing  at 
your  visions.  It  was  as  right  for  you  to  act 
upon  them  as  for  me  to  disregard  them,  but 
that's  all  we  can  do.  How  long  do  you  stay 
here  V 
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*'  Only  till  to-morrow,"  with  a  regretful  sigh. 
Edric  sighed  too — with  relief. 

''  Then  we  shan't  meet  again  ?  So  good- 
bye. Now  dorct  begin  to  cry  again,  like  a 
dear  girl  1" 

She  smiled  obediently,  looking  so  penitent 
and  alarmed  at  his  tone  of  vexation  that  he 
could  but  lift  the  little  hand  to  his  soft 
moustache.  "I'll  come  and  see  you.  I  will 
indeed.     Just  to  show  you  I'm  all  right.'' 

"When?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  promise.  Xot  for  a  week  or 
so — let  the  dream  have  a  chance  of  coming 
true." 

"  In  a  fortnight  ?" 

•'  Yes,  if  it  will  make  you  happy.  Good- 
bye, good-bye." 

The  bath-chairman  was  hanging  over  the 
railings  in  converse  with  a  friend,  well  content 
at  the  easy  fashion  in  which  his  hourly  wage 
was  being  earned.  Edric  sent  him  back  to  his 
duty,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see  that  the  little 
group  of  officers  had  scattered,  and  that  he 
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had  no  questioning  to  fear  on  the  subject  of 
liis  prolonged  interview. 

He  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
Lees,  looked  in  at  the  club,  went  to  three 
afternoon  teas,  and  back  to  camp.  He  was 
devoured  by  an  odd,  restless  wish  that  the  day 
should  come  to  an  end.  He  wanted  to  get  a 
night's  sleep  over  before  he  began  to  think 
over  its  experiences.  The  dinner  at  the  West 
Cliff  seemed  intolerably  slow,  the  conversation 
unendurably  heavy.  There  was  an  open-air 
concert  in  the  hotel  gardens.  Some  of  the 
party  strolled  out  to  listen,  and  he  among  the 
number.  But  once  there,  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing another  hour  in  the  company  of  the  people 
he  had  been  meeting  and  talking  to  over  and 
over  again  since  mid-day  grew  too  insupport- 
able to  be  entertained,  and  with  an  abrupt 
farewell  he  departed. 

He  walked  aimlessly  down  the  town  to  the 
harbour  and  up  again  to  the  Lees.  People 
were  everywhere  that  night,  out  under  the 
white  glare  of  the  broad  July  moon.     On  the 
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pier,  on  the  beach,  on  the  Lees  above,  all  the 
place  seemed  alive  with  sauntering,  chattering 
figures  and  their  jet-black  shadows.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  facing  the  sea  were 
mostly  open,  the  gas  inside  looking  faint  and 
dim  in  the  strong  white  brilliance.  The  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  music  rose  and  fell  like  the 
surge  of  the  sea,  hardly  more  audible  through 
the  voices  of  the  throng. 

Edric  leant  against  the  railings  idly  watch- 
ing, wondering  whether  it  was  anything  in 
the  full  white  light  that  fed  the  disquiet  in  his 
blood,  whether  a  hard  walk  to  Dover,  a  swim 
in  the  early  grey  dawn,  and  a  tramp  home  in 
time  for  the  start  to  the  ranges  mightn't  be 
the  surest  sedative.  A  tall  lady  in  old- 
fashioned,  clino'ino;  skirts,  and  huo-e,  full 
sleeves,  with  a  stupendous  hat  bowed  under 
the  weight  of  a  forest  of  nodding  plumes,  had 
stopped  just  in  front  of  him. 

A  pair  of  glasses  glinted  weirdly  in  the 
moonbeams  from  under  the  shadow  of  her  hat- 
brim.     She  looked  up  and  down  and  around 
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him,  and  at  last  got  the  glasses  levelled  full  at 
him,  and  then  advanced  with  a  precipitous 
rush. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Poynter  from  the  Camp, 
aren't  you  ?  You  don't  know  me,  I  think. 
I'm  Lady  Charles  Brant,  and  I  want  to  know 
if  you  will  mind  coming  to  see  mamma  for  a 
few  moments.  She  recognised  you  just  now, 
and  sent  me." 

"  With  pleasure."  Edric  raised  himself  and 
lifted  his  hat.     "  Do  1  know  your  mother  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose  so. 
She  is  Lady  Valeria  Meynell." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FOR  XE  ER  WAS  DREAM  SO  LIKE  A  WAKIXG. 


DON'T  think  she  does  know  you 
either,"  Lady  Charles  went  on, 
peering  up  at  him,  "for  she 
asked  me  your  name  when  we  saw  you  pass 
this  afternoon.  Of  course  /  ought  to  have 
known  it,  but  then  I  couldn't  tell  it  was  you^ 
or  anybody  else  at  that  distance.  It  was  con- 
fusing, wasn't  it  ?  She  recognised  you  without 
knowing  you,  and  I  knew  you  and  didn't 
recognise  you,  and  we  had  to  ask  the  landlord 
at  last." 

Edric  had  succeeded  in  recalling  the  occasion 
of  his  meeting  Lady  Charles.  "  You  were  at 
Mrs.  Damien's,  I  think." 
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"  The  evening  we  did  the  septett !  Of 
course.  Would  you  believe  it,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  that  up  again  !*' 

"  What  a  pity  !"  (devoutly  hoping  she  might 
not  enquire  if  he  knew  "the  septett"  again 
when  he  heard  it).  "  I  have  one  of  the  per- 
formers in  my  company  now,  young  Paramount. 
He  enlisted  the  week  after." 

"  What  a  sinful  shame  !  Or  no,  perhaps 
it's  lucky.  You  can  send  him  down  here  now 
and  then  to  practise.  Won't  you  please  order 
him  to  come  ?  We  are  doing  the  Mozart 
quintet  now.  The  Mozart  T  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  through  her  glasses. 

"  Quite  impossible,  I'm  afraid."  Here,  to 
his  relief,  they  stopped  at  a  large,  handsome 
house,  in  the  window  of  which  sat  a  lady 
shrouded  in  a  black  lace  shawl.  She  drew 
back  hastily  as  they  approached. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  half  lighted 
by  a  dim  lamp,  the  only  light  by  the  time 
Edric  entered,  as  she  had  hastily  dropped  a 
curtain,    shutting   out   the  window   and    the 
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moonbeams,  and  stood  in  the  gloom  to  receive 
him  :  a  tall,  shadowy  figure,  holding  out  a 
thin  white  hand. 

'^  Thank  you,  Mabel ;  you  may  go,"  she 
said,  in  a  soft,  imperious  tone,  and  the  door 
shut  behind  Edric,  who  advanced  in  some 
embarrassment.  Her  hand  closed  on  his  with 
a  clasp  that  made  him  shudder  ;  the  thin, 
shrivelled  fingers  burned  and  throbbed  and 
clutched  at  his  with  such  greedy  haste,  and 
her  great  sparkling  eyes  shone  on  him  with 
such  fierce  enquiry. 

Then  he  knew  her,  and  stood  on  guard, 
expectant,  mistrustful.  She  held  him  at 
arm's  length  without  a  word,  gazing  and 
gazing.  Then  a  shivering  sigh  broke  from  her 
lips,  and  she  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  So  like  and  yet  so  unlike  !"  he  heard  her 
moan. 

''Do  you  know  why  I  sent  for  you?"  she 
asked,  looking  up  suddenly.  '^  Did  you  never 
have  any  fancy  about  7ne  F  Oh,  look  at  me  ! 
Look  me  in  my  face  well.     Tell  me,  have  you 
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never  seen  it  before  ?     Never  in  your  dreams, 
long,  long  ago  V 

She  stepped  forward  to  the  table  where  the 
lamp  stood,  and  lifting  it,  let  its  light  fall  full 
on  her  worn,  majestic  features,  her  deep,  woe- 
ful eyes  and  quivering  lips. 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,"  he  began,  hesi- 
tatingly, but  it  was  not  the  answer  she 
looked  for.  Her  face  clouded  with  bitter 
disappointment.  She  put  down  the  lamp 
sharply. 

"No,  I  could  not  expect  it.  Never  mind. 
I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you,  and  must 
lose  no  more  time.  I  have  so  little,  so  little 
left  to  me  now  1" 

She  sat  down  on  a  sofa  near  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  drawing  him  down  beside 
her.  He  was  utterly  bewildered  and  filled 
with  mistrust,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  with 
deepest  pity,  and  touched  by  the  odd  linger- 
ing tenderness  of  her  voice  and  gaze.  Some- 
thing of  this  he  must  have  shown  ever  so 
slightly,  for  a  half- smile  dawned  on  her  lips, 
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the  distressed  lines  of  her  brow  relaxed,  and 
she  siorhed  ag^ain — this  time  in  content — as 
she  sat  still,  holding  his  hand. 

*'  Would  you  stay  with  me,"  she  said  gently, 
"  if  I  were  to  ask  you  ?  Would  you  come  and 
be  a  son  to  a  poor,  dying  old  woman,  who  has 
only  been  living  on  and  on  to  meet  you  once 
more  ?  I  would  make  your  life  happy  if 
money  can  do  it.  I  would  ask  nothinor  in 
return — nothinfj.  A  kind  word  now  and  then, 
and  the  sight  of  your  face — will  you  give  me 
so  much  ?" 

*'Dear  Lady  Valeria,  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest.  It's  awfully  good  of  you.  but  if  I 
wished  it  ever  so  much  I  couldn't  give  myself 
away  in  that  fashion,  you  know.  I  must 
stick  to  my  profession,  for  one  thing ;  and 
besides " 

"What  is  there  besides?"  she  asked,  in  a 
sharp,  clear  tone.  ''  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  not 
make  my  promises  good  ?" 

*' Besides,  I  don't  exactly  understand  what 
you  want  me  to  do.     I  couldn't  take  money 
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from  you.  It  wouldn't  seem  at  all  a  right 
thing  to  do — for  me,  or  for  any  man." 

"  It  would  be  right  if  I  wished  it.  I  would 
give  you  my  whole  fortune  in  exchange  for 
your  love." 

"There's  where  it  is,"  demurred  Edric, 
strong  in  his  convictions,  weak  in  his  expres- 
sion of  them.  "  I  should  feel  you  were  being 
swindled  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  accept  your 
offer.  Why,  w^e  are  strangers,  you  and  I — we 
know  nothing  of  one  another.  I  have  been 
fancying  that  perhaps  I  am  like  someone  you 
cared  for  once  upon  a  time."  She  clutched 
his  hand  tighter,  and  he  felt  the  trembling 
that  seized  her,  and  heard  her  breath  catch 
with  a  sob.  *'  Tell  me  anything  else  I  can 
do  to  please  you,"  he  said  kindly,  "  and 
I'll  do  it ;  but  you  mustn't  talk  of  money 
again." 


She  looked  up  at  him  in  mute  supplication, 
studying  his  kind,  perplexed  young  face  with 
her  dark,  yearning  eyes,  driving  back  the  sobs 
and  words  that  seemed  ready  to  break  from 
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her  lips,  holding  his  hand  still  in  a  clasp  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  slacken. 

^'  You  will  take  nothing  from  me — nothino-. 
Not  my  love  ?  And  you  will  give  me  nothing. 
Not  a  word  of  kindness,  not  a  kiss.  Oh.  my 
boy,  my  boy  !  The  sorrow  falls,  as  he  said  it 
would,  where  the  guilt  lies.  /  must  bear  it 
to  my  grave,  but  you — you  are  happy? 
Prosperous  ?  You  have  never  known  the  want 
of  love  and  care  in  your  life  T  She  looked 
greedily  for  his  assent  at  each  pause.  "  That 
is  justice — heaven's  justice.  AYhat  am  I  that 
I  should  beg  its  mercy  ?" 

She  turned  from  Edric  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
rose,  loth  to  leave  her,  yet  uncertain  how  far 
it  was  wise  to  prolong  this  strange  scene.  She 
rose  too,  calm  now  by  comparison,  her  eyelids 
drooping  wearily,  her  beautiful  old  lips  curved 
piteously. 

"  You  want  to  leave  me  now  ?"  she  asked, 
looking  so  wistful,  so  forlorn  and  shaken,  that 
Edric's  heart  ached  as  he  answered  her. 

'*  It  is  late.     I  have  some  way  to  go,"  and 
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he  involuntarily  stretched  out  his  arms,  fear- 
ing she  would  faint  and  fall.  She  sank  into 
them  and  rested  there  lightly,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  lips  very  white.  He  kissed  her  forehead 
softly,  once — twice.  "  Jack  !"  she  whispered, 
and  a  smile  flickered  over  her  face.  She  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  him,  still  smiling. 
"I  shall  die  now,"  she  said  softly.  *'I  have 
hoped  and  prayed  for  death  for  so  long  in  vain^ 
but  now  I  feel  the  promise  of  its  coming.  You 
will  not  be  sorry  you  have  held  me  near  your 
heart  and  kissed  me  some  day — when  I  am 
dead." 

She  disengaged  herself  gently,  and  glided 
like  a  shadow  away  across  the  room  and  back 
to  within  the  circle  of  lamplight  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"  I  came  here  to  find  you.  I  knew  we 
should  meet,  and  I  brought  this  with  me  to 
give  you.  Do  not  open  this  letter.  It  is  for 
my  son  Oliver ;  you  are  to  take  it  to  him 
when  you  hear  I  am  dead.  This  is  for  you. 
Wear  it  when  you  give  the  letter,  and  always 
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after.  It  will  be  yours  by  right."  She 
opened  a  worn  little  red-leather  case,  and 
Edric  glanced  at  a  handsome  signet-ring 
inside  for  a  second.  ''  Do  not  look  at  it 
again  till  you  put  it  on  your  finger  for  good. 
There  ;  take  them,  and  bid  me  farewell." 

Edric  looked  at  the  letter  and  case  with 
strong  repugnance,  and  made  no  movement  to 
accept  them.  "May  I  not  leave  them  here? 
Can  you  not  give  them  to  your  son  to  keep  till 
— till — the  proper  time  ?  I  would  rather  not 
have  charge  of  them." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  repeated,  more  and  more 
imperatively.  "  You  must  give  the  letter 
yourself — yourself,  mind.  No  messenger  will 
do.  And  it  must  be  given  unopened,  mind 
that.  Oliver  is  an  honest,  upright  man,  and 
w^ill  do  his  duty.  I  can  trust  him.  He  will 
understand  how  much  I  have  spared  him.  I 
was  not  always  willing  to  do  so.  There  were 
times  when  I  felt  I  must  sjDcak  or  go  mad.  I 
did  speak  once.  You  will  find  inside  this  the 
name  of  someone  who  knows  my  story.    Some- 
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one  that  I  once  felt  could  have  helped  me. 
Go  to  him  and  ask  him  what  I  told  liim  once, 
and  tell  liim  I  have  obeyed  him.  I  have 
hated  him — I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  again 
ever  since,  but  I  have  obeyed  him.  '  Silence — 
silence  to  the  end,'  he  said.  Go  to  him, 
but  promise  me,  not  till  I  am  dead." 

"  I  promise,  though  indeed  the  more  you 
say  to  me  the  more  I  am  sure  you  are  making 
some  terrible  mistake.  I'll  keep  your  ring 
and  your  letter,  and  I'll  ask  no  questions  ; 
that's  what  I  have  got  to  do,  isn't  it  V 

Edric  was  beginning  to  feel  the  inevitable 
reaction  from  the  long-strained  excitement  of 
the  scene,  the  necessity  for  saying  something 
brutally  out- spoken,  if  need  be,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  bewildering  entanglement  of 
half-promises,  but  he  was  spared  the  ne- 
cessity. 

There  was  a  sound  of  carriage-w^heels  out- 
side, a  ring  at  the  bell,  voices  in  the  hall. 
She  held  up  her  hand  for  him  to  listen. 

"  That   is   my  son    Oliver's  voice.     Come, 
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you  shall  meet  liim,  that  you  may  know  him 
and  that  he  may  know  you." 

She  beckoned  him  to  the  door  of  the  room 
and  flung  it  open,  standing  side  by  side  with 
Edric,  in  the  full  light  of  the  hall,  her  hand 
laid  on  his  arm. 

Lady  Charles  Brant  was  outside,  standing 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  staircase,  her  head 
tossed  back  indignantly,  with  an  air  of  being- 
called  to  account  for  somethino-,  and  resentino- 
it.  A  g;entleman  in  travelling;  o-arb  was 
speaking  frowningiy  to  her.  but  he  stopped 
abruptly  as  the  door  opened,  and  turned 
round  curiously. 

Edric  felt  angry  and  awkward,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  situation  to  a  close  at  once. 
Without  waitino-  for  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Meynell,  he  crossed  to  Lady  Charles  and  bade 
her  good-night,  and  then  returned  to  Lady 
Valeria. 

"  Good-bye.  Do  you  really  insist  on  my 
taking  this  ?"  He  held  out  the  letter  and 
case,  but  she  drew  back,  and  he  had  no  choice 
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but  to  retain  them.  Her  hand  touched  his 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  chill  as  death.  Her 
lips  moved  without  sound.  She  bowed  her 
head  stiffly.  Then  he  right  willingly  crossed 
the  threshold  into  the  free  air  once  more. 

The  moon  was  sinking  into  a  hazy  bank  of 
clouds,  and  the  loiterers  on  the  Lees  were  fast 
dispersing  as  he  started  off  towards  Shorn - 
cliffe  at  his  best  pace,  feeling  somewhat  as  if 
he  had  been  dreaming  some  dream  a  hundred 
years  long,  and  that  it  was  about  time  to  wake 
up  and  make  an  end  of  it. 

It  was  becoming  oppressive.  His  head 
ached  with  confused  memories.  Elsie's  warn- 
ings, Lady  Valeria's  strange,  passionate  words, 
what  did  tliey  both  mean  ?  AVhere  should  he 
find  the  explanation,  and  the  link  between 
them  that  he  dimly  felt  existed  ? 

Euphrosyne !  Someone  had  surely  spoken 
the  name  close  at  his  ear,  so  distinctly  it  fell 
on  his  sense. 

Euphrosyne.  That  was  the  answer.  Despite 
Elsie's  disavowal,  it  was  she  who  had  sent  her. 
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he  believed.  It  was  she  who  knew  he  would 
meet  Lady  Valeria,  and  desired  to  prevent  it. 
Why  ?  What  did  it  all  mean,  this  blindfold 
o'ame  of  fast  and  loose  ?  He  was  o-ettino;  too 
weary  to  think.  He  was  of  a  straightforward, 
unimaginative  nature.  The  mystery  and 
romance  of  the  situation  had  no  charms  for 
him,  while  he  felt  the  burden  of  doubt  and 
secrecy  to  be  physically  exhausting  almost. 

How  lono-  the  windiuo-  white  road  seemed 
in  that  faint  light !  How  still  and  how  lonely! 
He  wished  he  had  had  the  sense  to  go  back  to 
the  hotel  and  drive  home  with  Carroll.  He 
must  walk  more,  though,  for  the  future.  He 
was  getting  out  of  condition.  Xervous,  too ; 
or  why  should  he  be  hag-ridden  by  the  recol- 
lection of  that  inscrutable  figure  with  its 
wicked  eyes  gleaming  at  him  out  of  the  white 
face?  Why  should  he  keep  fancyiug  that  he 
had  seen  it  quite  lately — that  he  had  passed 
her  while  he  was  too  busy  listening  to  Lady 
Charles  to  recognise  her,  and  his  perceptions 
only  retained  a  dim  idea  of  the  impression  ? 
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If  she  were  to  appear  now !  To  rise  sud- 
denly from  the  shadow  of  that  hedge,  black 
against  the  white  ground,  her  dusky  finger 
pointed  straight  at  the  secret  concealed  in  his 
breast.  He  involuntarily  stoj^jDed  to  make 
sure  of  the  safety  of  his  charge,  and  pressed 
onwards  and  upwards  more  rapidly. 

Out  on  the  hill-top  at  last,  where  Shorn- 
cliffe  lay  silent  and  sleeping  under  the  dying 
moonlight.  There  were  the  garrison  police 
on  their  rounds.  He  looked  at  them  with 
quite  a  novel  respect  and  sense  of  security. 
There  were  lights  still  in  the  Eoyal  Denbigh's 
mess,  sounds  of  voices  and  glimpses  of  scarlet 
and  gold  figures  picturesquely  embowered  in 
Dalyell's  cherished  vegetation,  with  tobacco- 
vapour  enough  to  cause  the  last  of  the  Aphides 
to  give  up  the  ghost  incontinently. 

Edric  paused  before  going  on  to  his  hut,  but 
weariness  and  a  dread  of  question  and  remark 
carried  the  point,  and  he  went  his  way  to  his 
own  quarters.  Dalyell,  who  occupied  the  other 
half  of   the  hut,  was  manifestly  still  absent, 
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and  Edric  hesitated  to  enter.  The  flapping 
white  blind  in  Dalyell's  open  window  startled 
him.  The  passage  between  the  rooms  looked 
dark  and  like  a  pitfall :  though  he  knew  well 
that  by  daylight  there  was  nothing  worse  to 
be  seen  there  than  his  own  spare  table  and  a 
furniture-case  or  two.  It  was  his  nerves,  he 
told  himself,  that  were  all  unstrung,  and  play- 
ing him  tricks.  What  else  could  persuade 
him  that  a  dark  figure  drew  back  farther  into 
the  dark,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  hand  rest  for 
a  second  on  the  edge  of  that  table  just  as  he 
struck  a  cisar-lig-ht  and  looked  about  him. 

He  let  himself  into  his  room  and  lighted 
the  candles,  all  of  them,  and  his  reading-lamp 
as  well.  Then  he  searched  the  place  thoroughly, 
half-ashamed  of  himself  as  he  did  so.  Every- 
thing was  exactly  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
find  it.     Then    he  set    about  discoverinor  the 

o 

safest  place  of  deposit  for  his  letter  and  ring. 
His  chest  of  drawers  had  an  arrangement  for 
waiting  ;  a  desk  that  pulled  out  and  closed  with 
a  patent  lock.     He  cleared  it  of  everything, 
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and  placed  Lady  Valeria's  deposit  therein,  then 
locked  it  securely. 

"  Suppose  I  lose  that  key  or  let  it  get  stolen  !" 
he  thought ;  "  and  someone  else  gets  hold  of 
it.  I  know  what  I'll  do,  I'll  sink  it  in  the  sea 
— or  better,  get  a  hammer  and  smash  it  to- 
morrow, and  whenever  the  letter  is  wanted  I'll 
burst  the  drawer  open." 

He  put  it  under  his  pillow,  and,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  being  rather  ridiculous,  took  his  revolver 
from  its  case,  examined  and  loaded  it  carefully, 
and  placed  it  within  reach  of  his  hand,  and 
making  a  rapid  operation  of  undressing,  at  last 
plunged  iuto  bed  in  search  of  the  restful, 
dreamless  sleep  he  was  longing  for. 

It  would  not  come.  Weary  as  his  tired  eyes 
were,  they  refused  to  close.  What  prevented 
them  ?  Why  should  he  keep  counting  the  folds 
into  which  that  curtain  fell  between  his  room 
and  the  next  ?  Why  should  he  fancy  that 
ever  and  again  the  edge  drew  softly  aside  as  if 
someone  were  about  to  enter  and  then  retreated. 
AVhy,  it  was  too  dark  to  make  out  anything 
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except  the  forms  that  he  knew  by  heart  ;  his 
coat  and  cap  on  a  hook,  on  the  opposite  wall, 
sword  and  belt  on  another,  uniform  neatly 
brushed  and  folded  on  the  chair  beneath,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  the  oak- 
framed  photograph  of  the  Cathedral  and  the 
smaller  one  of  the  Deanery,  his  old  home, 
below  it.  That  was  all,  for  the  light  he  had 
left  burning  out  on  the  dressing-table  had 
guttered  down  and  was  spluttering  to  its  evil- 
smelling  end.  He  watched  the  sparks  lazily, 
too  lazily  to  get  up  and  extinguish  them,  or 
light  another  candle — watched  them  till  they 
changed  to  fiery  stars  like  Elsie's  dream,  and 
rolled  away  into  darkness,  '*  leaving  me  lying 
here,  just  as  she  said,"'  he  murmured  drowsily. 
One  was  left.  No.  From  a  spark  it  had 
grown  into  the  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the 
pier,  and  the  waves  were  rising  with  a  soft 
surge  and  rustle  that  filled  the  room.  He 
would  throw  the  key  in  now ;  but  do  what  he 
would  it  floated,  always  just  out  of  reach  of 
his   hand.     Iron   did  float.     He  was    in  the 
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midst  of  a  hot  argument  with  Dalyell  on  the 
subject  when  he  found  himself  awake,  saying 
conclusively  :  "  What  about  Ironclads  T  and 
laughed  aloud.  Dalyell' s  musk  could  it  have 
been  that  he  had  been  dreaming  of,  or  the 
scent — the  evil,  sickly-sweet  scent — that  still 
clung  to  his  fingers  ?  Was  it  this  morning  ?  He 
had  closed  his  eyes  again,  indignant  with  him- 
self for  awaking.  From  the  dark  there  shone 
out  on  him  a  thousand  silver  stars  in  an 
instant  —  they  w^ere  the  glinting  of  Lady 
Charles's  glasses  —  they  were  eyes  —  shining 
eyes — every  one  of  them,  and  Euphrosyne's  \ 
It  was  her  heavy  black  mantle,  not  the  dark- 
ness, that  lay  across  his  face  and  was  smother- 
ing him.  He  ivould  wake  I  He  must  !  He 
gave  a  struggle  and  a  choking  cry,  and  that 
moment  sank  off  fast  and  sound  in  blissful 
unconsciousness.  The  black  robe  drifted  away 
into  the  soft,  dark,  swelling  tide,  a  strong  grip 
held  him  up  as  he  was  borne  along.  He  would 
be  cast  up  on  the  sands  soon — at  Hester  s  feet 
— and  here  sleep  came  in  good  earnest. 


CHAPTER   X. 


HOW    EDRIC    CAME    TO    SEAGRAVE    PLACE. 


EASOX  in,  season  out,  Seagrave 
Place  wore  the  same  aspect  of 
gloomy  seclusion.  Xo  coquetries 
of  floral  balcony  decoration  ever  could  brighten 
it  in  summer,  so  no  shut-up  windows  and 
neglected  doorsteps  could  add  a  shade  to  its 
gloom  in  winter.  So  profound  its  solemn 
quiet  that  the  knock  of  an  ordinary  caller 
seemed  to  reverberate  from  end  to  end,  and 
made  the  one  solitary  passer-by  look  up  to  see 
who  had  delivered  it. 

The  passer-by  was  Eustace  Stannard,  the 
house  that  he  involuntarily  turned  to  look  at 
was  Lady  Valeria  Meynell's,  and  the  visitor 
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waiting  on  the  steps  was,  as  he  recognised 
directly,  "  Mrs.  Damien's  friend,  who  followed 
her  to  St.  Fridolin's  that  day.  Poor  fellow, 
how  wretchedly  ill  he  looks  I  I  wonder  if  he 
has  had  any  news  of  her." 

Edric  likewise  recognised  ''  the  Vicar,  that 
good-looking  fellow,"  and  returned  his  hasty 
greeting.  His  mind  was  too  full  of  his  own 
affairs  to  have  energy  left  to  detest  the  sight 
of  him,  as  he  had  done  on  their  first  meeting. 
He  had  hardly  room  for  a  passing  thought  of 
Mrs.  Damien  just  then.    Then  the  door  opened. 

"  Not  at  home,"  pronounced  the  butler 
decisively,  before  the  first  words  of  his  enquiry 
had  passed  his  lips. 

"  I  have  come  on  very  important  business, 
and  I  think  if  you  take  my  card  to  your  mis- 
tress she  will  see  me  directly,"  said  Edric, 
ignoring  the  social  fiction. 

''It  is  of  no  use,  sir.  My  lady  won't  see 
anybody."  The  man  looked  injured,  as  if  he 
had  just  been  going  over  all  the  ground  before 
that  day. 
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"  She  has  returned  from  Folkestone,  I 
know,"  Edric  persisted,  wondering  if  a  sove- 
reign would  clear  the  way  for  him.  The 
butler  read  his  thoughts,  but  he  had  a  con- 
science. 

"  I  really  can't  help  it,  sir,"  he  said,  depre- 
catingly.  *'  My  lady  is  very  ill,  and  can  on 
no  account  be  disturbed.  I'm  sure  I'd  gladly 
do  anything  in  my  power,"  he  added,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  that  Edric  might  possibly  take 
the  will  for  the  deed. 

'•'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Meynell  ?"  after  a  moment's 
pondering. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  You'd  better  enquire 
in  the  City,"  making  a  sudden  desperate 
attempt  to  rid  himself  of  the  pertinacious 
intruder,  as  a  gentleman  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  the  hall  within. 

He  bestowed  a  withering  glance  on  the 
butler,  who  stood  aside  resigned  to  fate,  and 
advanced  with  a  look  of  sour  dignity  to  dis- 
pose himself  of  Edric,  who  held  obstinate  pos- 
session of  the  doormat. 
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"  Lacly  Valeria  Meyncll  is  quite  unequal  to 
receiving  visitors  to  -  day,"  he  announced 
stiflfly,  giving  no  invitation  to  enter. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  ivhen  she  will  be  able  to 
see  me  ?  It  is  on  a  very  serious  matter  that 
I  have  to  speak  to  her,"  Edric  asked,  recog- 
nising the  gentleman  he  had  met  at  Folkestone 
C'  my  son,  Oliver,"  she  had  called  him).  Mr. 
Meynell  recognised  him  too,  and  with  no 
friendly  sentiments. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,"  he  replied, 
stiffly. 

"  I  should  like  to  send  her  a  note  or  mes- 
sage— if  I  knew  what  to  say." 

The  butler  disappeared  at  a  sign  from  his 
master,  w^ho  stood  grimly  and  di  scour  agin  giy 
attentive  while  Edric  extracted  a  pencil  and 
began  a  few^  words  on  the  back  of  his  card, 
crossed  them  out,  looked  blankly  at  the  banker, 
tried  again,  and  gave  it  up. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  to  put  it.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  get  you  to  give  a  message.  Lady 
Valeria  asked  me  to  do  somethino;  for  her,  and 
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I  can't ;  that's  all.     If  she  will  see  me  I'll  ex- 
plain why." 

The  look  on  Mr.  Meynell's  face  of  suspicious 
disfavour  grew  darker,  but  he  only  bowed 
gravely. 

"  You'll  be  sure  to  give  it  ?"  Edric  asked, 
as  he  moved  off. 

Mr.  Meynell's  mouth  twitched  impatiently. 
"  I — ah — I  must  beg  that  you  will  leave  it  to 
my  discretion.     I  cannot  promise." 

''But  it's  serious.  It's  uncommonhj  serious. 
If  you  won't  promise  I  shall  have  to  get  her 
told  some  other  way.  Of  course  if  she's  too 
ill — but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  serious." 

"  I  think  you  may  trust  me  to  do  the  best 
I  can  for  my  mother,"  Mr.  Meynell  spoke  in 
grave  rebuke.      **  Good-day." 

''  Good  afternoon,"  responded  Edric,  rather 
sheepishly.  "  Of  course  you'll  choose  the  best 
opportunity.  And  you'll  write  to  me,  won't 
you  T  The  heavy  door  closed  softly  on  him, 
and  without  further  answer  he  departed. 

Mr.  Meynell  picked  up  from  the  floor  the 
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card  on  which  Edric  had  begun  his  futile 
pencillings,  and,  tearing  it  to  bits,  dropped  it 
into  his  waste-paper  basket,  unconscious  that 
the  offending  butler  had  not  only  received  a 
previous  one  from  Edric,  but  had  been  in- 
cautious enough  to  leave  it  on  the  great  bronze 
card-tray  :  where  Lady  Valeria's  maid,  peering 
idly  about  half-an-hour  later,  espied  it, wondered 
at  it,  and  ended  by  carrying  it  up  with  the 
next  delivery  of  letters  to  her  mistress's  room. 

Edric  was  too  much  absorbed  in  considering 
what  he  had  better  have  said  or  left  unsaid  to 
notice  that  Mr.  Stannard,  returning  from  his 
errand  or  visit,  was  hastening  to  meet  him,  till 
they  met  face  to  face. 

Something  in  Edric's  harassed,  dejected  air 
struck  Eustace  even  more  forcibly  on  a  nearer 
view.  "  You  have  been  to  the  Meynells',  I 
see ;  can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Lady 
Valeria  T  ^ 

*'  She^s  ill — too  ill  to  see  anyone,  so  they 
say.  She  didn't  seem  so  bad  when  I  saw  her 
a.t  Folkestone  not  a  week  ago "  then  he 
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checked  himself  abruptly.  **  Are  you  a  friend 
of  hers  V  he  looked  up  at  the  Vicar  with  a 
sudden  idea.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
to  see  her  ?  I've  a  fancy  that  it  is  Mr.  Mey- 
nell's  doing  that  I'm  not  admitted." 

*^  I  can  try.     I  think  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  Then  \Yould  you  mind  saying  to  her  that 
you  saw  me  here  V 

'*  That  I  saw^  you  here  ?  Is  that  all  1"  look- 
ing slightly  surprised. 

*'  And  that  she  can  ask  her  son  what  I  came 
for.     That  will  do  the  business,  I  fancy." 

Eustace  accepted  the  mysterious  commission 
without  further  enquiry,  and  they  parted. 

*'  It  was  a  chance,"  Edric  said  to  himself. 
''  I'm  glad  I  took  it.  If  she's  really  bad  I 
mustn't  write  agitating  letters,  and  I  daren't 
speak  out  to  her  son — not  just  yet.  Well, 
I've  done  all  I  know,  though  bad's  the  best ! 
And  now — now  I'll  be  off  and  put  the  case 
from  beginning  to  end  before  Miss  Archdale 
before  I'm  an  hour  older  !" 

It  w^as  a  curious  fact  that  though  from  the 
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first  day  of  his  meeting  with  Euphrosync  he 
had  been  possessed  with  such  a  dread  of  being 
made  a  sort  of  link  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Damien  as  to  make  him  almost  fear  to  think 
of  one  in  the  other's  presence,  he  had  no  such 
misgivings  on  Hesters  behalf.  Now,  with 
Euphrosyne  drawing  her  magic  circles  closer 
and  closer  round  him,  his  love  seemed  to  be  a 
thing  to  hide  away  fathoms  deep,  as  men  bury 
their  treasure  at  the  coming  of  an  enemy,  to 
be  drawn  forth,  bright  and  precious  as  ever, 
when  the  troublous  times  are  over.  But  as 
for  Hester,  his  faith  in  her  was  strong  against 
the  wickedest  witch  that  ever  wove  a  spell. 
She  was  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and,  on  a  pinch,  of  him  too. 

There  was  a  sense  of  security,  a  promise  of 
help  and  enlightenment  in  the  very  air  of  her 
neighbourhood,  he  thought,  as  he  ran  lightly 
up  the  steps  of  the  Gloucester  Eoad  Station 
and  made  his  way  to  Sir  John's. 

The  big,  old-fashioned  barouche  was  in 
waiting  at  the  door,  he-perceived,  and  hastened 
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his  steps.  Lady  Archdale's  plumy  bonnet  was 
nodding  inside,  and  the  horses  were  stamping 
and  tossing  their  heads  impatiently.  Hester 
was  standing  on  the  doorstep,  racquet  'in  hand, 
adjusting  her  long  chamois  leather  glove, 
waiting  to  see  her  parents  depart  before 
crossing  to  the  Square  gardens  ;  and  Sir  John 
was  trotting  in  and  out  in  chase  of  a  dozen 
after  -  thoughts,  with  constant  appeals  to 
"  Hetty "  and  parenthetic  apologies  to  his 
wife. 

"  Then  remember,  when  Eigsby's  cart  calls 
that  case  is  to  go  back.  Eeally  very  sorry  to 
detain  you,  Amelia  !  It's  all  that  old  fool 
Markham's  doing.  Why  he  should  have  made 
a  point  of  being  out  of  the  way  just  this 
minute " 

^*  You  sent  him  yourself,  dad.  Told  him  to 
take  Eoswal  out  gf  the  way.  Til  see  to  your 
letters  going  all  right.'* 

"  Very  good,  very  good.  You're  going  to 
play  tennis  with  Jock  and  Fraulein,  eh  ?" 

"  Only  till  Mrs.  Holder  comes  for  me.     She's 
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SO  uncertain  it's  a  pity  to  \vaste  the  whole 
afternoon  waiting  for  her." 

Miss  Hester  was  in  her  white  tennis  flannels 
with  gay  red  skirts,  and  a  red-lined  hat  on  her 
pretty  brown  head.  She  looked  as  bright  and 
fresh  and  sweet  as  a  carnation,  Edric  thought, 
as  he  hurried  up  to  make  his  presence  known. 

"  Ha,  Poynter,  is  that  you  T  cried  Sir  John. 
**  Heard  the  news,  eh  ?  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  Lady  Archdale.  Amelia,  Mr.  Poynter,  son 
of  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  No,  he  isn't 
either.     I'm  always  forgetting." 

Lady  Archdale  bowed  with  prim  gracious- 
ness,  then  beckoned  Hester  to  her  before  Edric 
could  do  more  than  interchange  a  bow. 

*'  Hester.  You  had  better  go  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Holder's.     Now." 

"  Why,  mother  !  Eunice  is  sure  not  to  be 
ready." 

"  Never  mind.     I  wish  it." 

Hester  gave  a  resigned  little  pout  and  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  and  tripped  back  to  the  house 
to  deposit  racquet  and  shoes.     Edric  foUow^ed 
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her  with  his  eyes,  only  giving  half  an  ear  to 
Sir  John's  important  news. 

"  Only  heard  it  myself  for  certain  yesterday. 

I  went  to  the  Horse  Guards ''   Here  Hester 

tripped  out  again,  and  the  rest  was  lost. 

*'  You'll  get  the  orders  directly,  you  may 
rely  upon  it." 

*'  Oh,  just  so  ;  Egypt.  Yes,  I  suppose  so," 
said  Edric,  vaguely.  He  had  been  hearing 
nothing  else  for  the  last  three  months,  so  was 
not  as  impressed  as  Sir  John  expected.  Besides, 
just  then  Hester,  in  obedience  to  another 
murmured  order  from  her  mother,  gave  him 
a  farewell  bow  and  smile,  and  he  was  too 
much  concerned  at  the  sight  of  her  retreating 
figure  to  attend  to  anything  else. 

Sir  John  noted  his  blank  looks  and  frowned. 
"  Why,  you  don't  look  half  pleased.  /  should 
have  thrown  up  my  hat,  and  bolted  off  to 
order  my  outfit  if  I'd  been  you!  But  I 
suppose  you  young  fellows  think  it  the  thing 
not  to  excite  yourselves  about  such  trifles  now- 
adays."    And  with  a  shade  less  of  his  wonted 
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cordiality  Sir  John  got  into  the  carriage  and 
nodded  adieu. 

"  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with  that 
boy,"  he  grumbled.  "  Looks  seedy  and  dissi- 
pated— or  not  that  exactly,  either.  Didn't 
cheer  up  as  a  man  ought  to  do  at  the  pros- 
pect of  fighting.  I  like  him  too ;  don't  you, 
Amelia  ?  I  wish  I  hadn't  seen  him  give  that 
down  look."  And  the  good  old  General  fell 
into  a  brown  study. 

"  I  wonder  where  Hester  is  V  Lady  Arch- 
dale  exclaimed  in  a  tremor.  "  Can  he  possibly 
overtake  her  ?  Ought  we  to  stop  ?  She 
would  think  nothing  of  speaking  to  him 
even  if  I  wasn't  there  !  Girls  have  no  sense 
of  reserve  nowadays.     Do  stop,  John !" 

"  All  right  !"  answered  Sir  John,  who  was 
used  to  his  wife's  flutterings ;  *'  she's  safe 
enough.  Out  of  sight  by  this  time.  Now 
if  that  fellow  doesn't  drive  faster,  I  shan't 
meet  Brabant  at  the  club  by  four."  And  the 
carriage  rolled  on  unchecked. 

Hester  s  notions  of  modest  reserve  were  as 
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strict  in  their  way  as  her  mother's.  She  had 
no  intention  of  going  one  single  step  out  of  her 
way  to  meet  Edric,  though  she  was  as  sure  as 
of  the  sun  in  heaven  that  he  had  need  of  her, 
and  his  look  of  chagrin  at  her  departure  had 
gone  to  her  heart.  But  Edric's  ally  was  at 
hand. 

Koswal  had  been  sent  out  for  exercise  ten 
minutes  previously,  in  the  hope  that  for 
once  the  carriao-e  might  be  allowed  to  start 
without  the  Square  being  rendered  hideous 
by  his  expostulations.  He  had  decorously 
accompanied  Markham  for  the  length  of  two 
streets,  and  then  without  warning  set  off  north 
north-east,  south,  and  so  by  west  home  again, 
just  to  see  that  no  treachery  was  intended 
him ,  entering  Bellingham  Square  by  one 
corner  before  Markham  arrived  by  the  direct 
road  at  another.  He  bestowed  a  plunge  and 
bark  of  recognition  on  Edric  in  passing,  and 
tore  onwards  to  the  house,  disappearing  down 
the  area.  Back  again,  finding  himself  betrayed 
and  everybody  gone  out  without  him.     Over 
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the  railings  of  the  Square  at  a  bound  and  on 
to  the  tennis-court.  Nobody  there  but  Jock 
and  the  German  governess,  whom  he  respected 
but  did  not  admire.  So  with  another  mighty 
bound  he  emerged  and  executed  a  ferocious 
war- dance  and  song  round  Edric,  as  if  it  were 
his  fault. 

"  Find  her,  old  boy,"  said  Edric,  entreat- 
ingly,  "like  a  blessed  old  Cuss  as  you  are,  and 
I'll  love  you  for  ever." 

Eoswal  paused  at  this  appeal  to  his  under- 
standing, and  mentally  ran  over  the  names  of 
Hester's  wonted  haunts.  He  sniffed  the  air, 
then  the  ground,  made  a  few  tentative  excur- 
sions to  various  corners,  and  at  last,  with  a 
sudden  joyous  fling  of  his  nose  aloft,  and  a 
sharp  bark  of  triumph,  started  ofl*  at  a  steady 
trot,  Edric  at  his  heels. 

It  was  only  to  the  next  street  after  all, 
where  at  one  of  the  doors  stood  a  low  pony- 
carriage  with  a  young  lady  in  a  red -lined  hat 
inside.  Eoswal  leaped  in  on  her,  causing  an 
utter  downfall  of  the  white  umbrella,   easel, 
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sketching-stool,  and  other  artistic  parapher- 
nalia with  which  the  front  seat  had  been  piled. 
Hester  started,  blushed,  greeted  Roswal,  and 
scolded  Edric  in  her  confusion. 

"  You  wretch,  how  did  you  find  me  out ! 
No,  I  don't  mean  you,  Mr.  Poynter ;"  and  then 
they  both  laughed  heartily  and  joined  in  re- 
establishing order,  while  a  pretty  woman  in  a 
cotton  gown,  with  a  white  veil  twisted  round 
her  straw  hat,  stood  looking  at  them  in 
silence.  "  Mr.  Poynter  !"  she  said  at  length, 
holding  out  her  hand.  "  So  you  have  found 
your  w^ay  here  at  last." 

Edric  recognised  a  lady  whom  he  had  met 
and  forofotten  once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime. 

"  I  was  not  exactly  coming  to  call,"  he 
admitted. 

''  No  ;  you  know  I  don't  want  visitors  in 
decent  weather.  Now,  Hester,  let's  be  off ; 
the  light  will  be  lovely  for  the  next  two 
hours ;"  and  Mrs.  Holder,  who  seemed  in  a 
desperate  hurry,  jumped  in  and  took  the  reins. 

"  Roswal  must  come,"  said  Hester. 
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"  Of  course ;  and  Mr.  Poynter  too,  if  he 
likes  to  pay  his  call  there.  He  won't  interrupt 
us  much ;"  the  last  words  of  this  concession 
being  inaudible  in  the  roll  of  wheels  and 
clatter  of  ponies'  feet. 

''  Bring  him  !"  Edric  heard  Hester  call. 

"Where  to,  I  wonder?"  thought  Edric  in 
some  amusement  at  the  eccentricity  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  He  followed  gaily,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Koswal,  who  covered  some  score 
of  miles  in  his  frantic  endeavours  to  divide 
his  attention  between  him  and  the  occupants 
of  the  fast -retreating  carriage.  Finally  he 
attached  himself  to  Edric,  and  brought  him 
safely  to  Kensington  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IX    KEXSIXGTOX    GARDENS    AGAIN. 

^DEIC  paused  with  sudden  distaste. 
It  was  tlie  first  time  lie  had  been 
there  since  the  ill-omened  day  of 
his  meeting  with  Euphrosyne,  and  he  wished 
chance  had  brought  him  anywhere  else. 
Roswal  interpreted  the  stop  to  mean  distrust, 
and  shot  off  like  an  arrow,  returning  before 
Edric  had  advanced  many  paces  with  a 
satisfied  expression.  "  I  knew  I  was  right  ! 
They  are  here  safe  enough,"  it  said. 

So  past  the  Round  Pond  and  down  the 
horse-chestnut  avenue  Edric  took  his  slow  and 
reluctant  way.  What  fatality  was  drawing 
him    to    that    spot   again  ?     A   superstitious 
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thrill  ran  through  him.  The  shadow  of  a  tall, 
black-robed  figure  seemed  to  cross  his  path. 
He  was  close  to  the  seat,  he  thought,  where 
the  gloom  of  her  presence  first  fell  on  him. 
There  it  was,  and  now 

The  sunshine  glinted  gaily  on  a  white  dress 
with  gay  red  skirts,  and  a  tiny  shoe  holding 
a  red-stockinged  foot.  Hester's  eyes  and 
Hester's  smile  met  him  in  welcome  from  the 
very  corner  where  Euphrosyne  had  crouched, 
dark  and  silently  watchful,  while  he  played 
fast  and  loose  with  his  destiny. 

Some  distance  off,  across  the  grass,  he  could 
see  the  white  umbrella,  with  Mrs.  Holder 
under  it  busy  with  a  study  of  trees  and 
slanting  sunshine.  Hester  was  at  work  too  ; 
and  Edric,  even  in  his  preoccupation,  stopped 
to  notice  the  dainty  bend  of  her  head  and  the 
pretty  poise  of  her  hand  as  she  glanced  up 
from  her  sketch-book  at  a  little  group  before 
her — two  tiny  children  released  from  their 
respective  perambulators,  solemnly  propping 
up    each    others   w^avering   equilibrium   with 
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great,  grave  eyes  and  mouths  puckered  with 
anxiety. 

"  To  think  of  my  finding  you  here  /"  Edric 
exclaimed,  taking  the  seat  next  her.  "  Here, 
of  all  places,  where  my  troubles  all  began. 
And  now  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me 
out  of  the  tangle — if  there  is  a  way  out." 

*'  There  generally  is  to  most  tangles  ;  and 
you  generally  come  out  of  them  at  the  very 
point  where  you  went  in.     It  is  a  good  omen." 

''  I  hope  so ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  what 
business  I  have  to  come  and  inflict  my  per- 
plexities upon  you,  Miss  Archdale,  except 
that  I  have  no  one  else ;  and  I  don't  know  a 
creature  in  the  world  whose  opinion  I'd  take 
before  yours." 

Hester  secretly  applauded  his  discrimination, 
but  she  only  said  rather  primly  : 

"  Have  you  no  intimate  friend  in  the 
regiment  ?  Or  my  father  would  be  a  better 
adviser  than  I,  perhaps." 

'*Just  so,"  catching  eagerly  at  the  sugges- 
tion;   *' but    I    want    jjou    to    tell   me    first 
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whether  I  ourjlit  to  bother  Sir  John  about  the 
affair.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  a  matter  on 
which  I  ought  to  consult  anybody.  My  own 
head  isn't  clever  enough  to  deal  with  it.  I 
feel  like  a  Guy  Fawkes  that  has  lost  his  way, 
and  doesn't  know  whether  it's  coals  or  gun- 
powder he  will  poke  his  candle  into  next." 

Hester  smiled  encouragement,  giving,  as 
she  listened,  absent  touches  to  the  little- 
pencil-sketches  that  dotted  the  page  of 
her  book.  Edric  began,  awkwardly  enough,  to 
tell  what  had  befallen  him  since  their  last 
meeting.    • 

It  was  a  hard  story  to  tell,  and  Edric  was 
not  fluent  by  nature  ;  besides,  he  was  em- 
barrassed by  a  fear  of  saying  too  much.  He 
stopped  short. 

*'  I'm  making  it  all  sound  ridiculous,  I 
know.  You'll  say  she  was  merely  a  crack- 
brained  old  woman,  and  laugh  at  her,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  do  that.  I  am  sorrier 
for  her  than  I  can  tell.  She's  under  some 
fearful  delusion,  I  feel  sure ;  but  somehow  I 
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couldD't  get  her  told.  I  tried  to  stop  her  and 
explain  things,  but  it  was  no  use." 

"  It  isn't  possible  that  she  has  some  real 
interest  in  you  ?"  asked  Hester,  deep  in 
thought. 

''  Do  vou  mean — is  she  a  long;-lost  o-rand- 
mother,  or  anything  in  that  way  ?  Well, 
scarcely.  I'm  one  of  half-a-dozen  boys,  and 
I've  never  heard  of  Laurie  or  Jim  beinsj 
haunted  in  this  fashion.  Besides,  I  think  I 
know  our  family  by  heart ;  we  are  a  clannish 
lot." 

Hester  shivered  uneasily.  '•  It  aU  sounds 
like  a  snare  of  some  sort.  You  are  sure  the 
other — Madame  Euphrosyne^ — was  not  in  the 
background  somewhere  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  saw." 

"  And  the  old  lady  is  respectable  T 

"  Unimpeachably  so  ;  as  you  would  say  if 
you  heard  who  she  is." 

"  And  nothing  more  was  said  about  your 
friend,  Mr.  Monk  T 

''  Not  a  syllable." 
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*'  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  I  suppose  she's 
mad ;  but  I  wish  you  hadn't  taken  those 
things.  Can't  you  see  her  again  and  insist  on 
a  clear  understanding,  and  if  she  won't  have 
one  give  them  back  again  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  !"  was  his  fervent 
response  :  "  but  that's  just  what  I  cannot  do 
now.     They're  gone." 

"Gone!     Howl     When?" 

That  same  night.  I  only  wish  I  knew  how. 
I  got  back  to  camp  dog-tired,  but  I  made 
them  safe  enough  before  I  went  to  bed. 
Locked  them  in  my  writing-drawer,  and  put 
the  key  under  my  pillow.  I  had  an  early 
«tart  to  the  ranges  before  me  next  morning, 
and  meant  to  wake  at  reveille,  but  overslept 
myself,  and  had  to  get  off  in  a  scramble  with- 
out breakfast.  I  had  the  key  with  me  fast 
enough — here  it  is — and  directly  I  got  back 
took  a  look  into  the  place.  Empty  !  I  de- 
clare, Miss  Archdale,  I  felt  as  if  my  wits  w^ere 
ffoinor  I     I  had  to  sit  down  and  think  hard  for 

o        o 

some  time  before  I  could  be  sure  that  I  hadn't 
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dreamt  the  whole  thing.  Sometimes  I  begiu 
to  wonder  now  if  that's  not  possible.  Sup- 
pose I  had  been  a  little  off  my  head  that 
night  ?" 

Edric's  forehead  contracted  painfully,  and  a 
queer,  uncertain  look  came  into  his  eyes. 
Hester,  watching  him  keenly,  read  the  traces 
of  the  strain  his  strong;  youno;  nature  had 
undergone,  and  instinctively  guessed  the  relief 
this  confidence  must  be  to  him. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  did  next,"  she  demanded. 
"  Went  off  to  Folkestone  with  the  story  at 
once  J 

"  Just  w^hat  I  did,  after  I  had  examined 
about  a  dozen  waiting- drawers  and  locks  and 
about  two  hundred  keys.  No  one  has  any- 
thing like  mine — drawer  or  key,  and  the 
armourer  says  it's  impossible  the  lock  can 
have  been  picked.  Besides,  when  could  it 
have  been  done  ?  The  police  saw  no  one  sus- 
picious about  that  night,  and  Dalyell — in  the 
same  hut — says  he  came  in  late  and  sat  up 
half  the  night,  but  heard  no  stir  in  my  room." 
VOL.  II.  3i 
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•'  And  at  Folkestone  you  found- 


?" 


^'  Nothing  !  The  lady  had  left  that  morning 
for  town,  though  the  rooms  had  been  taken 
till  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  You  got  her  town  address  ?" 

"  And  have  been  there,  with  the  same  result. 
She  is  too  ill  to  see  anyone,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.  Ought  I  to  go  to  Scotland 
Yard,  or  would  that  be  the  last  thing  the  poor 
lady  would  wish  ?  Help  me,  Miss  Archdale. 
What  must  I  do  ?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  he  asked 
the  question,  and  saw  her  bright  little  face 
grow  intent  on  thinking  out  his  answer. 

"  Have  you  told  me  everything  V  she  asked 
slowly,  considering  as  she  spoke.  **  I  don't 
mean  the  lady's  name — I  would  rather  not 
hear  it — but  is  there  no  suspicion  of  that  other 
woman's  hand  being  in  this  1" 

Now  Edric  had  been  far  from  intending  that 
Hester  or  anyone  should  hear  of  the  warnings 
he  had  received,  and,  indeed,  had  been  doing 
his  utmost  to  forget  them  himself  ever  since  ; 
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but  there  was  no  resisting  the  inquisitorial 
gaze  of  Hester  s  dark  eyes,  even  if  he  had 
not  felt  convinced  that  she  knew  quite  well 
that  some  suppression  of  truth  was  intended. 
So  he  flung  his  last  remaining  scruple  over- 
board, and  told  of  Euphrosyne's  letter  ;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  of  the  appeal  from 
Elsie  that  had  followed  it  up.  Miss  Hester's 
pretty,  fine  eyebrows  drew  together  in  slight 
displeasure,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
details  of  the  interview  were  omitted. 

"  Elsie  Paramount !  Kather  an  impertinent 
piece  of  officiousness  on  her  part.  What  could 
she  have  to  say  to  you  ?" 

Edric  explained,  but  Hester's  disapproval 
remained  unabated. 

"  What  fanciful  nonsense  !  It's  very  kind 
of  you  to  take  so  much  interest  in  her  and  her 
brother,  but  I  think  you  and  Eose  and  Mr. 
Stannard  are  turning  the  poor  child's  head 
amongst  you  ;"  and  with  a  tiny  toss  of  her  own, 
she  dismissed  that  part  of  the  subject  and  fell 
to  pondering  on  the  rest. 

34—2 
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*'  It's  very  irrational  and  feminine  to  feel 
sure  of  anything  without  a  reason,  is  it  not  V 
she  said  at  last,  "  but  that's  just  what  I  am. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Euphrosyne  has  got  your 
letter  and  ring." 

Edric's  eyes  flashed  at  her  excitedly.  "  Then 
I  am  not  a  monomaniac  I  I  know  she  has 
them  !  I  can't  tell  whv,  but  it  has  been  run- 
ning  in  my  head  ever  since  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  I  feel  just  like  Carroll  when  he  jumps 
up,  upsets  half  the  furniture,  and  goes  for 
something  with  the  poker.  It's  sure  to  be  a 
cat ;  but  neither  you  nor  he,  nor  anyone  else, 
can  tell  how  he  knew  it  was  there.  '  It  gives 
him  creeps,'  he  says ;  and  I've  found  out  the 
sensation  exactly.  But  if  you  are  sure,  too. 
that  makes  gospel  truth  of  it." 

Hester  nodded.  "  See  here,"  and  she  began 
to  tell  oif  her  points  on  her  finger-tips ;  "we 
are  not  so  devoid  of  argument  as  I  fancied. 
Euphrosyne  and  your  lady  w^re  in  concert  at 
first.  Now  they  are  apart,  and  she  has  a 
reason  for  preventing  your  meeting.     Suppose 
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she  doesn't  want  you  to  receive  that  letter. 
How  do  we  know  what's  in  it?  Something 
damaging  to  her,  most  likely.  Anyhow,  you 
have  met  despite  her,  and  the  only  resource  is 
to  steal  it,  which  she  succeeds  in  doing — shall 
we  say  ? — aided  by  the  good  offices  of  that 
young  scamp,  Sam  Paramount." 

"  No,"  spoke  Edric,  positively,  "  that  won't 
do.  You  must  give  up  Paramount  as  a  fellow- 
conspirator.     It  isn't  in  him." 

"  Very  well,"  she  agreed,  good-humouredly, 
"  but  it's  a  pity.  It  fitted  my  scheme  of 
things  so  admirably.  Of  course  she  would 
have  had  to  square  him  first.  And  equally  of 
course  he  might  have  let  Elsie  into  the  secret 
to  some  extent,  which  would  amply  account 
for  dreams  and  previsions.  However,  there's 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  too  perfect  theory  ; 
so  mine  may  go." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  still  her  doing  that  I 
am  not  allowed  to  see  Lady  Valeria  ?"  asked 
Edric,  incautiously  ;  "  or  Mr.  Meynell's  ?" 

Hester  put  up  both  her  hands  to  her  ears 
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with  a  look  of  dismay.  "  Lady  Valeria  Mey- 
nell  I"  she  cried.  "  Oh  !  I  couldn't  help  hear- 
ing, but  I'll  never  let  the  name  pass  my  lips. 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  Stop !"  and  she 
checked  his  next  words  with  an  imperative 
little  upraised  hand.  "  I  have  an  idea."  He 
held  his  peace  while  the  thought  seemed  to 
dawn  and  grow  luminous  in  the  brown  depths 
of  her  eyes,  and  then  she  smiled  at  him  out- 
right in  triumph. 

''  Why,  I  believe  I  can  help  you  myself  just 
a  little  !  I  have  a  friend  in  the  very  house, 
Mabel  Brant.  I  have  been  with  Kose  to  Sea- 
grave  Place  to  call  on  her,  though  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  till  this  minute.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  her  well  enough  to  go  again.  I 
am  sure  that  she  will  help  you  to  see  her 
mother  if  I  tell  her  the  need.  May  I  ?  Can 
you  trust  me  to  say  just  enough  and  no  more  ?" 

"  Trust  you  !  I  only  wish  you  had  the  tell- 
ing of  the  whole  story  I" 

"  Do  you  ?  Would  you  ?  Ought  I  ?  Isn't 
it    too    much    of     an    interference    in    any 
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person's  affairs  ?  I  know  what  mother  would 
say,  but  I  never  know  how  far  she's  right,  and 
I've  no  one  else  to  ask,"  cried  Hester,  distracted 
between  quick  terror  of  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  rightful  discretion  and  the  keen 
sense  of  power  that  was  tingling  through  her 
to  the  finger-tips  that  were  burning  to  dip 
themselves  into  this  mysterious  pie. 

"  I  don't  know  myself/'  Edric  answered,  his 
sensitiveness  aroused  on  her  behalf.  "  You've 
been  awfully  kind  to  me,  and  I'm  afraid  I  have 
presumed  on  it  a  little.  If  you  were  my  sister, 
or — or — my  solicitor,  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  to  throw  myself  and  my  affairs 
into  your  hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  should 
choose.  As  it  is,  I  think  you've  done  as  much 
for  me  as  I  have  any  right  to  ask.  We  might 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  now." 

"  I  wish  you  had  done  so  from  the  first  !" 
she  exclaimed  impetuously,  blushing  hotly  as 
she  spoke.  "  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  made  me  feel  intolerably  presumptuous 
and  meddlesome.     I've  been  spoilt  with  people 
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perpetually  coming  to  me  with  their  troubles 
for  help  or  advice.  I've  grown  so  conceited 
that  wherever  I  see  a  difficulty  I  feel  that  it's 
my  business  to  make  an  end  of  it.  I  want  to 
manage  everything  and  everybody.  Mamma 
says  it's  my  besetting  sin,  but  I  never  believed 
her  before  !  I  see  it  now,  and  how  detestable 
and  unladylike  I  must  seem." 

Hester  sprang  from  her  seat  as  she  poured 
forth  this  railing  accusation  against  herself, 
with  angry  tears  rising  to  her  eyes  and  bright, 
indignant  glances  at  Edric,  who  rose  too, 
altogether  confounded  and  distressed.  If  he 
had  argued  with  her,  or  attempted  to  soothe 
her,  the  poor  little  maiden's  suddenly  awakened 
pride  and  self-mistrust  might  have  pricked  her 
into  some  sharp  reply  ;  but  blundering  as  he 
considered  himself,  he  knew  better  than  to 
attempt  to  do  either,  and  only  stood  with  a 
deprecating,  utterly  uncomprehending  air  till 
she  stopped  speaking. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  earnestly  ;  "  I 
had  no  idea  I  had  ever  offended  you  before. 
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What  a  dense  dog  I  must  be  to  cut  my  own 
throat  in  this  fashion  !  Offend  you  ?  I  couldn't 
do  it  even  unintentionally.  Only  tell  me  what 
I  said  or  did." 

She  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  as  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  her  anger.  "  What  a  vixen  you 
must  think  me  !  Couldn't  you  see  that  it  was 
myself  I  was  scolding  ?  "When  you  gently 
suororested  that  I  was  neither  your  sister  nor 
your  solicitor  it  gave  me  a  sort  of  shock  to 
find  how  I  had  fallen  into  my  old  tricks  of 
lecturing  and  dictating,  and  how  meekly  you 
must  have  been  submitting;  to  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  solicitor,  T  assure  you  ;  the 
word  slipped  in  in  place  of  a  better." 

"  Suppose  we  drop  the  subject  and  go  to 
Eunice  now."  And  Hester,  smoothing  her 
ruffled  plumage,  so  to  speak,  picked  up  her 
sketch-book  and  stepped  demurely  by  his  side 
across  the  grass  to  the  white  umbrella.  Cir- 
cumnavigating it,  they  found  Mrs.  Holder, 
with  intent  face  and  rapid  brush,  running  a 
race  w^ith  the  sun,  catching  the  changing  criss- 
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cross  shadows  on  the  grass  down  a  vista  of 
lambent  green  light  and  flickering  leaves.  She 
wasted  no  side-glance  on  the  new-comers,  and 
Edric  stood  embarrassed  for  a  second. 

"  Eunice  !  It's  time  to  stop.  Mr.  Poynter 
can't  stay  here  for  ever  on  the  chance  of  your 
speaking  to  him,"  interrupted  Hester,  cruelly 
indifferent  to  the  sudden  shimmer  of  pearly 
light  on  the  satin  bark  of  a  beech-tree,  that 
brought  out  the  very  effect  her  friend  had  been 
waiting  for  for  weeks. 

"  Um !"  responded  Mrs.  Holder,  brush  in 
mouth. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Holder  and  the  boys  are  well," 
he  ventured. 

"Eh — h?"  mixing  something  in  frantic  haste. 

"That's  all  you'll  get  till  I  put  down  the 
umbrella  and  shut  up  her  paint-box  presently," 
laughed  Hester  ;  "so  you  needn't  wait." 

He  did  wait,  though,  for  a  sunny  half-hour 
longer,  turning  over  Hester's  book  and  dis- 
cussing her  studies  for  her  next  picture,  and 
everything  else  besides  under  heaven. 
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"Those  babies  were  the  very  models  I 
wanted  for  a  mediaeval  child-wedding;,  in  some 
dim,  splendid  old  cathedral — an  Italian  one,  I 
think." 

Edric  could  have  lounged  on  the  grass  all 
day  listening  to  her  musical  chatter,  and 
watching  the  deft,  brown  fingers  as  they 
pencilled  little  illustrative  outlines  as  her 
fancies  required  ;  but  time  was  fleeting,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  Mrs.  Holder  from  the 
world  of  Art,  which  act  Hester  performed  in 
her  own  determined  fashion. 

''Is  that  you,  Mr.  Poynter !  Have  you 
been  long  here  T  she  asked,  briskly,  rapidly 
packing  up  her  tools  as  she  talked.  ''  I 
thouo;ht  I  heard  Hester  talking  to  someone. 

o  o 

Come  home  and  have  some  tea  ?  Xo  ?  Well, 
then,  Hester,  we  must  make  haste  ;  I  believe 
I've  asked  a  lot  of  people  for  this  aftern  oon. 
Was  it  for  music  %  No  !  It  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Van  Cruisens  and  see  his  Canadian  sketches. 
Good  gracious !" 

They  hurried  in  a  party  to  find  the  carriage, 
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and  Edric  only  secured  one  moment  for  the  last 
words  which  he  could  not  venture  on  sooner. 
"  Then  I  am  quite  forgiven,  Miss  Hester  T 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  she  said,  hurrying 
on.     "  Please  don't  say  any  more  about  it." 

"  Then  if  you  really  have  brought  yourself 
to  overlook  my  unhappy  remark,  and  if  Lady 
Charles  Brant  should  be  able  to  help  us " 

"  What  then  ?"  asked  Hester,  half  smiling. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  put  my  case 
before  Lady  Valeria  a  thousand  times  better 
than  I  should  T  And  the  crafty  youth  drew 
a  long  breath  at  the  extent  of  his  own 
audacity. 

*'  Lm  not  your  sister  or  your  solicitor,  Mr. 
Poynter,"  with  lofty  disdain.  Then  melting  : 
"  But  it's  just  what  I  should  dearly  love  to  do. 
It  seems  so  hateful  to  go  on  at  cross-purposes 
when  a  word  of  explanation  may  set  things 
straight  once  for  all.  Trust  me.  I'll  see  your 
old  lady  and  tell  her  you  are  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  how  you  have  lost  her  ring  and  letter. 
Anybody  might  do  that — might  they  not  V 
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"  Certainly.  The  most  casual  of  ac- 
quaintances." 

"Then  if  she  wants  to  see  you  she  can 
arrange  it,  and  you'll  tell  her  all  the  rest." 

''Eight  joyfully,  though  I'm  not  proud  of 
my  own  share  in  the  story." 

"  Good-bye.  You  may  trust  to  me.  If  you 
and  I  and  Lady  Valeria  are  alive,  we  shaU  have 
made  an  end  of  the  mystery  before  the  week 
is  out." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LADY    VALERIAS    LAST   VISITOR. 


ADDY,"  said  Hester,  perching  her- 
self on  Sir  John's  knee,  "  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me." 
"What   sort  of    something?     Must   it   be 
dune  now,  or  may  I  get  my  tea  first  ?" 

They  were  in  Sir  John's  own  special 
sanctum  :  a  matted  little  den  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  with  bits  of  old  barrack  furniture 
about,  piles  of  newspapers  neatly  filed,  pipes 
and  sticks.  Here  he  read,  smoked,  and  did 
bits  of  carpentering  with  Hester  ;  and  here 
she  had  brought  him  his  tea,  having  a  boon  to 
beg,  and  knowing  by  experience  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  propitious.     The  general  was  now 
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reposing  in  his  own  big  chair,  with  his  own 
special  huge  china  teacup  steaming  on  the  low 
bamboo  table  at  his  elbow,  when  between  it 
and  him  Hester  interposed  herself. 

"  That  tea  is  too  hot  for  mortal  lips  yet. 
Listen,  daddy.  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  j)ay 
a  visit." 

"  Pay  visits  !  Ugh  I  I  thought  we  were  to 
have  a  ride  this  evening.  There's  a  little 
mare  I  saw  to-day  I  should  like  to  see  you  on, 
Het.     Brabant  icoiild  buy  her,  though  she's 

no  more  up   to   Mrs.  B 's   weight   than  a 

grasshopper." 

"  I  wouldn't  change  Tom-tit  for  all  Tatter- 
sail's,  and  you  know  it.  You  are  only  trying 
to  evade  the  cjuestion.  Will  you  take  me 
somewhere,  and  soon — before  mamma  comes 
home  ?  Bo — o — o  say  '  Yes,'  daddy  !"  and 
Hester  smoothed  his  grey  moustache  daintily 
with  her  finger-tips,  and  put  a  kiss  on  it. 

'*  Where's  it  to  be  ?"  enquired  Sir  John 
resignedly,  looking  at  her  with  delighted  eyes. 

"  I    want    to    go    and    see   Mabel    Brant. 
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Mamma  won't  go.  It's  no  use  waiting  to 
ask  her.  She  would  make  a  fuss  about  tlie 
etiquette  of  calling,  and  say  she  doesn't  know 
Lady  Valeria  Meynell,  or  something." 

Sir  John  put  her  off  his  knee  and  rose 
hastily.  He  crossed  the  room  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out  at  nothing,  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  his  astonished  little 
daughter. 

"  Lady — lolio  did  you  say  ?  What's  she  got 
to  do  with  your  friends  ?"  he  asked,  clearing 
his  throat. 

*'  She's  Mabel's  mother.  She  has  lent  them 
her  house  during  the  session.  Lord  Charlie 
is  Member  for  Southport,"  Hester  answered, 
amazed. 

Sir  John  did  not  speak  for  awhile,  then 
muttering  something  about  "  the  weather 
holding  up,"  he  returned  to  his  chair  and 
began  stirring  his  tea  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
sending  it  splashing  over  into  the  saucer. 

"  Hold  up  ?  Of  course  it  will  hold  up,  for 
days  to  come.     Why  not,  daddy  ?"     But  he 
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only  put  the  tea  to  his  lips  and  set  it  down 
untasted,  and  a  second  time  crossed  the  room 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  her. 

"  What  relation  is  your  de  Cressy  to  the 
Meynells  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  elaborately  casual 
manner. 

"  Lady  Valeria  is  his  cousin.  Do  you  know 
her.  daddy  ?" 

"I?  Not  I!  How  the  deuce  should  I 
know  her  ?  Confound  that  tea.  IVe  burnt 
my  mouth." 

"  Daddy,"  spoke  Hester  impressively,  "don't 
try  to  deceive  me.  You  have  done  so  once  or 
twice  in  your  life,  and  have  always  been  sorry 
after — haven't  you  ?  If  you  don't  want  to 
take  me  to  see  Mabel,  say  so,  and  I'll  trust  you 
for  the  reason,  but  don't  pretend  you  haven't 
got  one.  It  was  the  fib  burnt  your  mouth, 
not  the  tea." 

"  I  declare  to  you,  Hester,  I  don't  know 
Lady  Valeria  from  Adam  !" 

"  I  should  think  you  might  though,  if  you 
saw  the  two  together,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 

VOL.  II.  35 
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"  And  I'll  take  you  there  whenever  you 
please  —  as  soon  as  you  can  get  ready. 
There  !" 

Hester  waited  for  no  second  thoughts. 
She  was  at  the  door  in  visiting  array  as  soon 
as  the  hansom. 

Sir  John  was  absolutely  silent  the  whole 
way  till  they  turned  into  Seagrave  Place. 

*' Shall  we  see  Lady  Valeria,  Het  ?"  he 
asked,  pulling  his  moustache  meditatively. 
"  If  there's  any  chance  of  that,  I  won't  go  in." 

"  Why,  are  you  afraid  of  her  ?" 

"  No,  little  girl.  You  must  trust  me  for  my 
reasons,  as  you  said  just  now." 

Lady  Charles  Brant  was  at  home,  sitting 
disconsolately  in  the  open  drawing  -  room 
window,  arrayed  in  sad  green,  with  a  lapful 
of  art  needle- work.  She  sent  crewels  and 
patterns  showering  to  the  ground  when  Hester 
was  announced,  and  came  flying  to  the  door  to 
receive  her. 

"You  a7igel r  she  cried,  with  a  headlong 
rush   that   nearly   landed   her   in    Sir  John's 
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arms.  "  I  mean  you,  Hester,  of  course,"  adjust- 
ing her  glasses,  which  had  as  usual  flown  over 
one  shoulder  in  her  wild  career.  "  How  sweet 
of  you  to  come  !  I'll  get  you  into  focus 
presently.  I  was  going  mad  from  solitary 
confinement." 

"  How  is  your  mother?"  asked  Hester,  when 
they  had  found  seats. 

"  My  dear,  how  should  /  know  ?  Fm  never 
let  go  near  her.  If  I  go  to  the  door  she's 
always  either  asleep  or  expecting  the  doctor. 
If  I  do  get  into  the  room,  I'm  found  to  be  too 
exciting  and  get  ordered  out  again.  I  know 
I'm  a  bad  nurse,  and  am  always  upsetting 
things,  and  can  never  tell  one  bottle  from 
another,  so  I  suppose  they're  right ;  but  it's 
very  miserable  all  the  same.  And  Charlie  is 
too  wretched  about  the  future  of  the  country 
under  Gladstone's  administration — we  are  all 
rushing  to  destruction,  you  know — to  be  able 
to  spare  me  an  atom  of  sympathy." 

Hester  condoled  with  her  a  little,  and  then 
went  back  to  her  point.     "  Is  Lady  Valeria 
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really  too  ill  to  see  anyone  ?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it's  only  me  they 
object  to.  Oliver  says  I  nearly  killed  her  by 
taking  her  to  Folkestone ;  but  she  was  ready 
enough  to  go,  and  we  were  very  quietly  happy 
together  there,  till  she  saw  Mr.  Poynter  one 
day  ;  and  Oliver  came  down  and  abused  him 
and  me  like  pickpockets,  and  took  her  back  to 
town  next  morning." 

"  Oh,  Mabel,  won't  you  do  me  a  great,  great 
favour !"  cried  Hester,  stung  to  fresh  effort  by 
Edric's  name.  **  Won't  you  take  a  message 
to  your  mother  from  me,  unless  indeed  she  is 
too  ill  to  hear  it  ?     If  she  were  to  die " 

**Die!  But  does  anyone  think  that?  I 
thought  Oliver  only  meant  to  frighten  me. 
Have  you  heard  anything  about  her  ?  AVhat 
makes  you  look  so  strange  T  adjusting  her 
pince-nez  w^ith  a  trembling  hand  in  the  effort 
to  read  Hester's  face.  "  Have  you  come  to 
break  anything  to  me  T 

"  Why,  how  could  I  V  Hester  expostulated. 
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"  I  only  know  what  you  have  just  been  telling 
me  yourself " 

"  I  haven't  seen  her  to-day,"  Mabel  inter- 
rupted, looking  at  her  in  affright.  "  I  ought 
to  have  insisted  on  staying  this  morning,  but 
Constance  was  so  obstinate,  and  the  Kirk- 
patricks  sent  for  me  for  quartette  practice. 
Oh,  I'm  a  blind,  selfish  wretch  !  I'll  go 
directly.  Constance  sliant  keep  me  out  !" 
And,  with  a  "Wait  till  I  come  back,"  she 
dashed  from  the  room  w^ith  a  bang  of  the  door 
that  set  all  the  crystal  drops  ringing  on  the 
lustres  and  the  glass  shades  rattling  on  their 
stands. 

''  Hester,  it  strikes  me  that  we  oughtn't  to 
be  here  under  the  circumstances,"  hazarded 
Sir  John. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  if  I  only  knew  what  to  do  ! 
if  she  isn't  really  ill  I  must  see  her  somehow  ! 
and  if  she  is — why,  it's  ten  times  more  neces- 
sary," and  Hester  wrung  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  indecision. 

''Must    see    her?      Must?      What's    this 
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mystery,  my  little  girl  ?  It's  not  like  you, 
Het.  Come,  we'd  better  go.  Visitors  can't 
be  wanted  here  just  now."  Sir  John  spoke 
with  his  authoritative  tone,  to  which  all,  even 
Hester,  must  needs  attend. 

''  Daddy,  dear  daddy,  just  trust  me  this 
once.  It's  a  fair  bargain.  I'll  never  ask 
your  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  meet  Lady 
Valeria  if  you'll  trust  mine  for  wishing  to  see 
her.  It  isn't  my  affair,  or  I'd  tell  you  in  a 
minute." 

Sir  John  was  still  looking  at  her  doubt- 
fully, pulling  his  grey  moustache  in  hesitation, 
when  a  sudden  outbreak  of  noise  startled 
both. 

A  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  without, 
and  one  voice  above  all  raised  in  tones  of 
imperative  command,  and  then  the  door  burst 
open  to  admit  Mabel  Brant,  who  came  run- 
ning up  to  them  all  scared  and  tearful. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do !  I've  said 
something — or  else  it  was  Constance — that 
has  agitated  her  dreadfully.     She  says  such 
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terrible  things  about  our  keeping  people  from 
her,  as  if  I'd  do  any  such  thing !  and  she  has 
got  up  and  will  come  down  here,  and  Oliver 
is  to  go  at  once  for  Mr.  Stannard  and  bring 
him  back.  Not  our  own  clergyman,  or  even 
Lionel,  but  this  Mr.  Stannard !  Who  can  he 
be  ?  And  Oliver  !  Oh,  he  is  angry  !  Oh,  I 
wish  Charlie  were  at  home,  he  wouldn't  let 
me  be  spoken  to  in  this  way."  She  stopped 
to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  listened  for  a  second. 

"  There,  there — she's  coming  !  You  won't 
be  offended,  but  do  go.  They  mustnt  find 
you  here  !" 

The  Archdales  were  as  anxious  to  depart  as 
she  was  to  see  them  go,  and  were  hastening 
to  the  door  when  she  stopped  them. 

"  Not  that  way.  You'll  meet  her.  Go  in 
here  and  out  by  the  other  door  when  she  has 
passed." 

They  withdrew  accordingly  by  another  door 
which  opened  into  Lady  Valeria's  little  sitting- 
room.  The  footsteps  drew  nearer,  and  stand- 
ing within  the  doorway  Hester  could  see  the 
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whole  of  the  other  room  reflected  in  the  great 
glass  opposite.  A  little  crowd  at  the  doorway 
grew  distinct  as  she  gazed,  and  she  recognised 
the  tall  figure  of  Lady  Valeria  half  leaning  on, 
half  urging  forward  a  woman  in  the  dress  of  a 
professional  nurse,  who  looked  grimly  irre- 
sponsible, and  followed  by  Mrs.  Meynell 
anxiously  expostulating.  Then  came  a  maid 
with  a  load  of  wraps  and  cushions,  and  lastly 
the  butler  with  an  air  of  injured  dignity,  bear- 
ing a  silver  salver  covered  with  cards. 

Hester  watched  the  little  procession  safely 
into  the  room,  then  softly  tried  to  open  the 
door  to  the  landing.  It  was  locked  outside. 
The  whole  place  had  an  air  of  being  half  dis- 
mantled, and  the  room  had  doubtless  been 
shut  up  since  Lady  Valeria's  absence.  She 
noiselessly  made  Sir  John  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"  We  can*t  get  out  this  way." 

"  We  must,  Het  I  What  a  deuced  awkward 
position  !     Suppose  you  or  I  sneezed " 

"  Perhaps  I  can  signal  to  Mabel  for  help," 
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and     she    crossed    back    on    tip-toe    to     the 
drawing-room  door  aoain. 

Lady  Valeria  had  sunk  into  a  great  chair 
by  the  window,  and  someone  had  flung  a 
scarlet  and  gold  shawl  around  her,  out  of 
w^hich  her  worn  face  looked  ghastly  white.  She 
had  ordered  the  nurse  off,  and  sat  listening 
with  a  gloomy,  absent  face  to  her  daughter-in- 
law's  protestations,  now  and  then  casting  an 
impatient  glance  at  Lady  Charles,  who  was 
sobbino;  on  an  ottoman  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  In  the  background  the  butler  bore 
aloft  his  salver,  impassive  and  unnoticing,  as  a 
well-bred  butler  should  be. 

"  I  am  not  dead  yet,  Constance,  and  while  I 
live  I  will  be  mistress  here,"  she  spoke,  feebly 
and  emphatically.  *'  You  and  Oliver  mean 
w^ell — of  course  you  do  ;  but  how  should 
you  know  who  have  a  right  to  be  admitted 
to  me  T  Her  voice  gave  way  before  she 
finished  speaking.  "  What  was  that  name 
you  said  ?"  she  asked  the  maid,  with  an 
effort. 
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"  Name,  my  lady  ?  Did  you  say  what 
7iameT^  faltering  and  glancing  at  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  for  a  suggestion.  "  I  don't  remember 
naming  any  name,  my  lady." 

Lady  Valeria  sat  upright  suddenly,  tremb- 
ling violently,  and  deathly  pale. 

"  You  are  false,  false  1  One  and  all  of 
you  !"  she  cried,  excitedly  ;  then,  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain,  sank  back  gasping  and  struggling 
for  breath,  beating  frantically  at  Mrs.  Meynell 
when  she  drew  near. 

The  nurse  came  back  with  some  restorative 
which  she  administered  sternly.  "  If  you  will 
excite  yourself,  my  lady,  I  cannot  be  answer- 
able to  Dr.  Diarmid  for  the  consequences. 
Now,  hadn't  you  better  come  right  away 
upstairs " 

"  Go  away !"  commanded  Lady  Valeria, 
recovering  her  composure  somewhat ;  "  and 
you — come  here." 

The  butler  approached  obediently.  His 
mistress  lifted  a  card  or  two  with  a  shaking 
hand  from  the  salver. 
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"  Eead  them.  No  !  Mabel,  come,  you  read 
them." 

"  '  D— D— Dr.  MoncriefF;  'Lady  Lingard/ 
*  The  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's  and  Lady  Agatha 
Pratt,'  '  Mr.  Beverley-Bateman,' "  she  read, 
wiping  her  eyes  between  each  name  as  she  put 
down  the  card. 

Her  mother  sat  listening  fixedly,  her  eyes 
glancing  furtively,  now  at  the  cards,  now  at 
her  daughter-in-law's  face,  now  dropped  on  her 
own  restless  fingers,  fraying  and  picking  at 
the  gold  fringe  of  her  shawl.  ''  Is  that  all  1" 
she  asked,  when  Mabel  had  reached  the  last. 

**  This  is  all,  my  lady,  excepting  Mr.  Stan- 
nard's,  which  Mr.  Meynell  took  up  to  you 
himself,  and  the  gentleman's  which,  through 
some  mismanagement,  came  into  Miss  Harris's 
hands  unknown  to  me."  A  toss  of  the  head 
from  Miss  Harris  repaid  the  accent  of  dispar- 
agement accompanying  the  last  words. 

"  Is  he  coming  V  asked  Lady  Valeria,  rest- 
lessly turning  her  head  to  the  window. 
"  How  long  is  it  since  Oliver  went  ?" 
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*'  Not  long,  mamma.  He  might  possibly 
overtake  him.  It  was  not  many  minutes  after 
his  call  that  Oliver  started,"  Mrs.  Meynell 
replied,  soothingly.  Lady  Valeria  only  sighed 
impatiently. 

*'  I  want  him.  I  want  him  to  help  me.  I 
have  something  I  must  tell  you  all  before  I 
die.  He  knows  it,  and  shall  speak  for  me.  I 
thought  he  would  come  to  me.  I  have  waited 
and  waited  for  him.  Harris,  did  you  say  no 
other  name  beside  his  ?" 

"  My  lady,  if  I  was  to  die  for  it,  I  couldn't 
bring  to  mind  that  T  said  anything.  I  may 
have  been  speaking  of  visitors  to  Lady 
Charles,  my  lady,"  said  Harris,  fibbing  in- 
dustriously, with  an  eye  to  a  possible  situation 
with  Mrs.  Meynell,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
douceur  from  Mr.  Oliver. 

Lady  Valeria  turned  her  head  away  in  sad 
scorn.  "■  It  cannot  matter  much  now,"  she 
muttered.  ''  I  had  a  fancy  that  someone  was 
near  me  who  has  the  best  right  to  be  here.  I 
should  like  to  have  died  with  my  hand  in 
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his."  Constance  looked  in  bewilderment  at 
the  nurse,  who  touched  her  own  forehead  and 
shook  her  head  from  behind  the  chair.  '^  Mr. 
Stannard  shall  tell  you  all." 

"  ril  go  and  watch  for  him,  mamma,"  and 
Mrs.  Meynell  gladly  hurried  away  to  the  more 
distant  window,  while  Mabel  sank  down  on  her 
knees  beside  her  mother  and  held  her  hand. 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  silence  in  the 
room,  endless  it  seemed  to  the  two  involuntary 
spectators.  The  nurse,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
suggestions,  sat  silently  watching  her  charge. 
The  servants  had  been  ordered  away  out  of 
hearing  by  Mrs.  Meynell,  who  stood  motion- 
less at  her  post.  Mabel  sobbed  and  caressed 
the  hand  she  held  quietly. 

Lady  Valeria  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her 
eyes  fixed  absently  on  the  narrow  sky  above 
the  roofs.  A  lingering  ray  of  western  sun 
slanted  across  her,  catching  the  splendours  of 
her  scarlet  and  gold  embroideries  and  the 
glancing  diamonds  on  her  fingers.  It  was 
reflected  in  a  soft  glow  on  her  wasted  features 
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over  which  a  great  peace  seemed  to  be  slowly 
settling.  As  the  golden  light  slowly  travelled 
away  from  her,  her  lips  even  seemed  to  trem- 
ble into  a  smile,  and  her  eyelids  drooped 
restfuUy.  There  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and 
Constance  hastened  away  to  meet  the  new- 
comers. 

"  Mabel,"  spoke  Lady  Valeria,  very  softly, 
*'  I  have  lost  the  name.  It  has  gone  from  me. 
Mr.  Stannard  will  tell  you.  He  was  here — 
not  so  long  ago  —  and  they  turned  him 
away." 

"  Mamma,  dear  !  You  are  mistaken,  indeed. 
No  one  has  been  here.  Nobody  but  Hester 
and  Sir  John  Archdale " 

"  John  Archdale  !"  The  name  rang  through 
the  room  like  a  trumpet-call,  startling  the 
listeners  without,  and  staying  Oliver's  foot 
on  the  threshold.  She  had  sprung  to  her  feet 
and  stood  erect,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
arms  extended,  her  face  alight  with  sudden 
rapturous  expectation. 

"  John  Archdale  I     He  has  come  to  me  at 
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last.  At  last  1"  Then,  with  a  choking  cry, 
she  sank  back,  a  white,  rigid  figure,  that  should 
never  give  word  or  sign  in  this  world  again 
w^hile  its  life  should  last. 

They  came  crowding  in — nurse,  servants, 
her  children,  and  the  hastily  summoned  doctor. 
They  made  her  a  couch  with  pillows  where  she 
had  fallen,  and  there,  amongst  the  Louis 
Quatorze  gildings  and  great  sheets  of  shining- 
mirrors,  she  lay  breathing  away  her  last  mo- 
ments, senseless  and  motionless. 

Hester  and  her  father  passed  unnoticed 
through  the  room,  and  stood  without  with 
Eustace  Stannard  till  the  Doctor's  fruitless 
ministrations  should  be  over. 

"  1  am  John  Archdale,"  said  the  old  General. 
"  Yes,  it  was  my  name  she  called.  Poor  lady, 
poor  lady  1"  shaking  his  kindly  old  head, 
and  laying  his  arm  round  Hester's  shoulders 
tenderly. 

Dr.  Diarmid  rose  at  last,  and  came  to  the 
door. 

"  I  can  do  no  more  for  the  poor  lady,  Stan- 
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nard.  She's  past  minding  you,  but  if  you 
like  to  try  the  effect  of  your  priestly  offices 
there's  no  objection." 

Then  Hester  heard  Mabel's  voice  upraised 
in  a  wild  outburst  of  hysterical  sobbing,  and 
then,  in  a  pause,  the  grave  tones  of  Eustace 
Stannard  speaking  the  benediction. 

"  Peace  be  to  this  house." 

"  Amen  !"  said  good  old  Sir  John  fervently, 
as  he  led  his  little  daughter  gently  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HOW  OLIVER  MEYNELL  CAME   TO   ST.  FRIDOLIN  S. 


DAY  of  steady,  softly  falling  rain. 
Far  away  in  the  country,  in  the 
old  family  vault  of  the  Meynells, 
Lady  Valeria  that  morning  had  been  laid  to 
her  rest.  Eustace  and  de  Cressy,  newly  re- 
turned from  the  funeral,  sat  in  the  Vicar's 
study,  making  up  the  morning's  arrears  of 
work  somewhat  languidly  and  disjointedly, 
feeling  that  disinclination  to  set  to  anything 
that  a  broken  day  brings  forth. 

"What  brought  Sir  John  Archdale  down 
there,  I  wonder  ?"  de  Cressy  asked,  as  he  rose 
to  go.  "  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  Mey- 
nells V    He  glanced  out  of  the  window,  where 
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the  rain-drops  fell  thicker  and  thicker  against 
the  pane.  '*  There's  a  hansom  stopping  out- 
side," he  announced,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply  to  his  first  remark,  trying  to  peer  through 
the  streaming  glass.     "  I'd  better  go." 

The  Vicar  heard  him  putting  himself  inside 
his  rattling  mackintosh  in  the  hall,  and  soon 
after  a  surprised  exclamation,  "  Hullo,  Oliver ! 
You  here  !"  followed  by  the  entrance  of  two 
gentlemen :  the  first  Mr.  Meynell,  the  second, 
as  he  had  learned  that  morning,  Lord  Charles 
Brant. 

Lord  Charles  was  a  small,  quiet  man,  with 
a  soft,  positive  manner.  Mr.  Meynell  intro- 
duced him,  and  left  him  to  explain  their 
presence  there,  which  he  did  promptly 
enough. 

"  I  think  I  am  right,  Mr.  Stannard,  in  as- 
sumingjyou  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  in 
Lady  Valeria  Meynell's  confidence  T  he  began, 
in  a  clear  little  voice,  low  pitched,  but  incisive. 
Eustacejjbowed  assent. 

"  We  have  made  a  curious  discovery  amongst 
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her  papers.  Mr.  Meynell,  I  should  tell  you, 
does  not  attach  any  importance  to  it ;  /  do ; 
and  for  my  satisfaction  we  have  come  to  you 
for  any  assistance  you  can  give  us." 

"  I  have  been,  ag^ainst  mv  own  will,  made 
the  recipient  of  some  details  of  Lady  Valeria's 
personal  history,"  Eustace  interposed ;  '•  but 
I  tell  you  candidly,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  a 
strong  necessity  that  opens  my  lips  on  the 
subject." 

Mr.  Me}'neU,  whose  eyes  had  been  watching 
him  eagerly  since  he  began  to  speak,  drew  a 
breath  of  relief,  but  kept  silence. 

**  That  necessity,  unfortunately,  exists," 
Lord  Charles  went  on,  in  his  cool  little  tone. 
"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  reading  this,  which 
we  discovered  attached  loosely  to  Lady 
Valeria's  deed  of  settlement,''  handing  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  folded  lengthwise  to  the  Vicar, 
"  and  tell  us  whether  you  can  throw  any  light 
upon  its  meaning  T 

It  was  dated  the  year  of  Mr.  Meynell's 
death,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

36—2 
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"  I,  Valeria  Mary  Meynell,  do  charge  and " 
implore  my  son,  Oliver  Meynell,  to  refrain 
from  exercising  any  rights  given  to  him  by 
this  deed  for  at  least  the  space  of  seven  years 
after  my  death  ;  during  which  time  I  beg  of 
him  to  make  diligent  search  whether  anyone 
exists  whom  he  may  be  ignorantly  defrauding 
of  his  birthright.  And  I  pray  him  to  pardon 
me  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance  that  such  a 
one  may  exist,  as  it  is  done  to  spare  him  the 
torments  of  doubt  that  consume  me — his 
wretched  mother. 

"Valeria  Mary  Meynell, 
nee  de  Cressy." 

Mr.  Stannard  read  and  re-read  in  silence. 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  this  V  he 
asked  at  last. 

"  Some  screw  loose  about  Glenara,"  Lord 
Charles  answered  him,  promptly.  "  Lord 
Kilmoyne  was  an  unconscionable  old  scamp 
in  his  time.  There  were  all  manners  of 
choppings  and  changes,  and  buyings  and  sell- 
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ings  in  the  last  generation,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  much  in  his  way  to  swindle  the 
whole  Meynell  family  by  keeping  an  infant 
heir-at-law  in  the  background.  If  Lady 
Valeria  suspected  it,  that  explains  the  mystery. 
Now  I  think  you  cannot  honourably  refuse  to 
satisfy  us  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
such  a  possibility." 

"Nothing  that  I  can  tell  will  help  you," 
replied  Eustace,  thoughtfully,  inwardly  giving 
thanks  for  Lord  Charles's  neat  little  theory, 
which  might  serve  to  divert  his  speculations 
from  a  more  dangerous  direction.  He  had 
decided  after  one  moment's  anxious  debate 
that  Oliver  Meynell  must  know  his  mother's 
story,  hard  as  the  telling  would  be,  but  he 
could  have  wished  for  any  other  time  or  place. 
Mr.  Meynell  might  be  a  cold,  precise,  self- 
sufficient  prig,  but  he  had  been  a  good  son, 
and  the  earth  was  lying  fresh  on  his  mother's 
coffin.  "  Shall  you  set  any  further  enquiries 
oil  foot  ?" 
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"No,"  spoke  Meynell,  abruptly,  ** certainly 
not !" 

"  Then  /  must,"  declared  Lord  Charles. 
"  It  concerns  the  honour  of  the  family.  I 
accept  it  as  a  sacred  charge." 

"  The  family  honour  should  be  as  safe  in  my 
hands  as  in  yours,  Charles,"  spoke  Meynell, 
with  sudden  anger.  "  I  have  given  way  to 
you  once  in  coming  here,  but,  by  Heaven,  I  go 
no  farther !"  He  rose  to  go.  Lord  Charles 
did  not  budge.  His  eyes  were  fixed  keenly  on 
Eustace,  who  felt  that  a  further  reply  was 
required  of  him. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  satisfy  you.  I  can 
guess  the  idea  with  which  this  was  written, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
idea  to  have  been  a  false  one.  There  you  must 
leave  it." 

"  Out  of  respect  to  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional T  Lord  Charles  asked,  in  a  tone  that 
was  just  restrained  from  being  a  sneer. 

"  If  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  the 
Vicar  replied,  gravely. 
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Lord  Charles's  quick  temper  was  one  of  the 
two  disturbing  elements  in  Lord  Charles's  well- 
regulated,  orderly  little  life.  The  other  was 
Mabel ;  but  he  never  allowed  either  to  get 
beyond  his  control  for  long. 

''Then,  as  you  say,  there  we  must  leave  it," 
he  assented,  with  a  forced,  courteous  smile. 
"  We  have  no  more  to  ask  ;  have  we,  Meynell  ?" 
"  1  have,"  said  the  banker,  unexpectedly, 
without  moving  ;  "  if  Mr.  Stannard  can  spare 
me  a  few  minutes." 

Lord  Charles  looked  inquisitive,  waited  to 
be  invited  to  stay  ;  failing  that,  bade  adieu  and 
left  them. 

The  grey  afternoon  had  darkened  in  the 
pause,  and  the  rain-drops  dripped  heavily  from 
roof  and  cornice. 

**  It  must  come  now,"  said  Eustace  to  him- 
self ;  "  he  suspects  something,  and  I  may  never 
get  such  another  opportunity."  Yet  he  felt 
he  w^ould  have  given  a  day  of  his  life  to  have 
been  spared  the  telling  of  that  story. 

'^  I  see  you  have  become  aware  of  a  distress- 
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ing  family  secret,"  began  the  banker,  to 
Eustace's  surprise  and  relief.  "  I  thank  you 
for  respecting  it  just  now.  You  understood 
the  dilemma  which  the  discovery  of  that 
paper  placed  me  in — I  mean  Brant's  know- 
ledge of  that  discovery.  I  must  either  act  as 
if  I  really  believed  it  worth  attention,  or  go 
into  explanations  which,  for  Mabel's  sake,  I 
would  gladly  avoid." 

*'  You  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is  not 
worth  attention  ?"  the  Vicar  was  provoked 
into  enquiring  by  the  coolness  of  the  other's 
manner. 

Mr.  Meynell  turned  to  him  with  eyebrows 
slightly  raised. 

*'  My  father  was  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
ness, not  at  all  likely  to  let  even  Lord 
Kilmoyne  jockey  him  in  the  fashion  Brant 
suspects.  He  saw  his  title  to  Glenara  clear 
before  he  sank  one  penny  in  the  place,  you 
may  depend.  Now  we  may  consider  that  as 
disposed  of" 

"  Not  yet.     Your  mother,  1  know,  had  at  one 
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time  a  strong  conviction  that — that  there  was 
a  prior  claim  to  yours,  though  you  were  sup- 
posed to  be  her  eldest  son." 

An  awkward,  feeble  way  of  putting  it  ;  yet 
surely  it  would  elicit  some  outbreak  of  sur- 
prise or  question.  The  Vicar  sat  expectant 
with  down-bent  eyes,  listening  for  the  next 
words  that  should  fall  from  his  companion's 
lips.  None  came,  and  he  raised  his  own  eyes 
to  Meynell's  face,  ashen-grey  in  the  grey  twi- 
light, bitterly  chagrined,  but  still  unsurprised, 
incurious. 

"  Poor  soul !  Poor  mother  I"  he  sighed, 
tenderly.  "  Did  you  really  give  any  cre- 
dence to  her  wandering  fancies  ?  Before 
strangers  she  was  usually  self  -  controlled  ; 
indeed  I  thought  it  was  a  secret  known 
only  to  my  father  and  myself  that  she  was 
ever  otherwise.  Even  Mabel  suspects  nothing. 
It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  detected  any 
return  of  the  old  trouble.  She  never  gave 
way  in  my  father's  presence ;  he  had  im- 
mense  influence   over  her  :  he    educated   her 
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in  fact,  formed  her  mind  and  character,  and 
she  made  him  a  noble  helpmate.  There  was 
no  natural  deficiency  of  intellect.  She  had  a 
terrible  shock  in  her  early  girlhood " 

"  Her  husband's  death  T  interrupted 
Eustace. 

"  Ha  I     You  knew  that  ?     How  T  eagerly. 

"  From  Lady  Valeria  herself.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  a  mere  wandering  fancy,  nor 
yet  the  rest  of  her  sad  history.  I  knew 
nothing  personally  of  your  mother  till  she 
came  to  me,  and  of  her  own  accord  told  me 
the  piteous  story.  Also " — here  the  Vicar's 
voice  sank  and  faltered — ''she  employed  me 
to  discover  whether  her  eldest  son — her  son  by 
her  first  marriage — was  alive  or  dead." 

"  Her  son  !  My  elder  brother  !  Her  son  by 
her  first  marriage  T  Mr.  Meynell  demanded, 
hesitatingly,  a  new  expression  dawning  in  his 
face  of  alarm  mixed  with  incredulity.  '*  Did 
370U  believe  it  ?  Were  there  grounds  for  any 
belief  in  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.     You  shall 
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hear  what  passed  between  us  as  well  as  I  can 
recall  it.  I  have  some  cipher  notes  of  my 
first  interview  with  Lady  Valeria  made  that 
same  evening  in  my  diary,  and  I  can  trust  my 
memory  for  the  rest." 

The}^  lay  in  his  desk  under  his  hand  with 
Arbuthnot  Corbett's  letters.  He  took  them 
out  and  read  them  at  length  ;  Mr.  Meynell, 
except  for  a  pertinent  question  or  two,  listen- 
ing in  absolute  silence.  The  gloom  deepened 
outside,  the  rain-drops  pattered  thicker  and 
faster  as  the  Vicar  read.  When  at  last  he 
ceased  Mr.  Meynell  was  only  a  black  outline 
against  the  bare,  white  wall,  with  folded  arms 
and  down-bowed  head. 

" Poor  mother  !  Poor  mother!"  he  sighed 
at  last,  softly,  in  the  gloom.  "What  she 
must  have  suffered  in  concealing  this  !  Why 
could  she  not  have  trusted  me  T  he  broke 
out,  in  a  tone  that  was  full  of  sorrow  and  hurt 
feeling.  "  Forgive  me ;  but  it  seems  hard 
that  you — a  stranger — should  have  had  this 
task,  which  was  of  right  mine." 
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'*  It  came  easier  to  a  stranger,  perhaps." 
'*  I  don't  know  what  more  I  could  have 
done  either,"  Oliver  resumed,  after  a  pause 
of  consideration.  "That  man's  —  Stephen 
Magrath's  —  death  has  saved  me  from  a 
decision.  I  may  leave  the  mystery  unsolved. 
Had  he  lived  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to 
seek  him  out  and  examine  into  his  claims  ;  now 
there  is  no  need  that  the  subject  should  ever 
again  be  revived ;  even  Brant  need  know 
nothing  about  it  " — with  a  sparkle  of  satisfac- 
tion in  his  tone.  '*  You  have  acted  with 
singular  discretion  and  good  -  feeling,  Mr. 
Stannard.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  service  you  have  done  our 
family.  As  I  plainly  told  you  I  have  been 
extremely  annoyed  by  the  influence  you 
seemed  to  have  acquired  over  my  mother,  and 
have  been  doing  all  in  my  power  to  counteract 
it,  I  want  you  to  see  why  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  you  apart.  In  this  case  I  admit  I  have 
been  wrong." 

**I  think  you  have,"  was  the  reply  to  this 
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magnanimous  concession.  '*  Fatally  wrong — 
as  far  as  your  own  interests  are  concerned. 
You  left  her  by  so  doing  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  this  mysterious  agent — this  Madame 
Euphrosyne,  or  Girard  —  as  I  suppose  her 
name  to  be.  I  do  not  know  what  other  family 
secrets  may  have  been  confided  to  her,  but 
I  think  you  may  expect  her  to  trade  upon  her 
knowledge  at  the  first  opportunity." 

Meynell  looked  sceptical.  "  She  would  not 
dare."  He  evidently  considered  the  subject 
disposed  of;  then  searching  in  his  pocket 
for  something  :  *'  I  want  you  to  look  at  a 
photograph  I  have  here,  and  tell  me  if  you 
know  the  original." 

Eustace  took  it  from  him.  It  was  a  large 
one,  once  coloured,  but  faded  as  by  much 
handling. 

"  I  believe  I  do.  I  can't  be  sure,  though. 
It's  like  a  man  whom  I  have  met  once  or 
twice — Poynter,  of  the  Eoyal  Denbigh." 
Meynell  nodded.  "  Why,  your  mother  knew 
him.     I  met  him  just  outside  your  house  not 
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long  ago — the  very  day  she  died — and  he  gave 
me  a  curious  message.  He  seemed  put  out 
about  something." 

"This  photograph,  Mr.  Stannard,  was 
fastened  into  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  in  which 
my  mother  read  every  day,  and  with  this 
gentleman  she  had  a  private  interview, 
evidently  a  distressing  one,  at  Folkestone,  on 
the  night  before  her  return.  He  came  to  the 
house  with  a  wild  sort  of  story  on  the  day  you 
saw  him.  Now,  Mr.  Stannard,  can  you  help 
me  to  any  explanation  of  this  ?" 

"Not  in  any  way.  Believe  me,  I  have 
withheld  nothing  from  you.  Your  mother 
never  mentioned  his  name  to  me." 

Mr.  Meynell  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  I  was  not  always  able  to  be  with  her,  and 
I  imagine  in  my  absence  she  gave  way  to 
unaccountable  freaks  of  liking  and  disliking 
people.  This  may  have  been  one  of  them. 
I  think  I  had  better  see  this  gentleman  at 
once,  and  find  out  the  extent  of  his  intimacy 
with  my  mother.     I  will  write.    No,  I'll  go  to 
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Shorncliffe  at  once  and  see  him.  He  may 
have  been  led  to  form  some  expectations  from 
my  mother's  fancy  for  him.  I  should  like  to 
carry  out  her  wishes  as  far  as  is  reasonable." 
He  spoke  more  briskly  than  he  had  yet  done, 
and  looked  for  approval  to  Eustace,  on  whom, 
singularly  enough,  misgivings  seemed  to  be 
deepening  as  they  lightened  for  the  other. 
"Then     that's     the    last     point     disposed 

ofr 

"  Xot  quite.  There  is  still  Madame  Euphro- 
syne." 

'•'  Let  her  show  her  face  to  me,  and  I  shall 
have  very  little  scruple  in  handing  her  over  to 
the  nearest  policeman.  I  shall  take  care  to  be 
prepared  at  all  points.  I  shall  despatch  a 
confidential  agent  to  America  to  ^0  ex- 
haustively  into  the  Magraths'  history,  and 
another  to  Ireland  to  make  further  enquiries 
amongst  the  old  tenants — if  any  survive. 
Lord  Kilmoyne's  papers  are  all  in  my  solicitor's 
hands.  I  shall  examine  them  carefully  for  any 
details   of  my  mother's   first   marriage — you 
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know  how  it  was  a  piece  of  my  grandfather's 
mad  folly  never  to  acknowledge  it  openly  ?  I 
have  never  even  heard  her  first  husband's 
name — have  you  ?" 

"  Never.  She  desired  to  keep  it  from 
me.  She  spoke  of  him  as  '  Jack,'  nothing 
more." 

Eustace  for  the  first  time  evaded  the  other's 
look.  He  was  closing  his  understanding 
obstinately  against  a  sudden  fancy  that  had 
started  up,  wild,  extravagant,  and  horrible. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  all  out !" 
Meynell  went  on,  almost  cheerily.  "  It's  half- 
told  bits  of  family  history  and  half-hidden 
family  secrets  that  are  the  materials  for  an 
impostor's  case.  Depend  upon  it  I  shall  go 
into  the  matter  thoroughly." 

"  It's  an  ugly  business,  having  to  exhume 
a  corpse  or  a  dead  secret  sometimes,"  was 
Eustace's  gloomy  comment. 

''  But  necessary  now  and  then,  eh  1  When 
it  hasn't  been  decently  buried  and  the  ghost 
takes  to  walking  T    Oliver  picked  up  his  hat 
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in  excellent  spirits  at  his  own  smartness. 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Stannard  ;  you  and  I  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  iliis 
skeleton  is  securely  put  away  at  last,  without 
a  chance  of  resurrection." 


VOL.  II.  37 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COME,    LASSES    AND    LADS  !" 


,ADY  VALERIA  jDassed  from  men's 
minds  before  rain  and  sun  and 
creeping  green  mould  had  dimmed 
the  freshness  of  the  mason's  work  that  closed 
her  into  the  great  vault  of  the  Meynells  at 
Rivington.  Her  deeds  lived  after  her  in  the 
lives  of  others  for  good  or  evil  ;  much  of  the 
first — more  than  has  been  hinted  at  here — 
sufficient,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  outweigh  what 
there  might  be  of  the  latter.  Her  death  was 
deplored  in  many  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
following  Sunday ;  in  the  Times  obituary ; 
and  in  the  reports  of  a  score  of  charities. 
Mabel  Brant  cried  for  two  whole  days  without 
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intermission,  and  then  went,  cast  down  but 
not  inconsolable,  in  strict  incognita,  ^Yitll  a 
few  kindred  spirits,  to  the  great  Midlandshire 
Musical  Festival.  And  Oliver,  after  telling 
Lord  Charles  as  much  of  Eustace's  story  as  it 
was  good  for  him  to  know,  set  to  work 
steadily  to  dispose  of  the  family  skeleton  as 
he  had  proposed,  collecting  its  scattered 
bones,  so  to  speak,  and  preparing  to  read  the 
Burial  Service  over  it. 

Eustace  was  doing  his  best  to  forget  it  all 
as  speedily  as  he  could.  He  caught  himself 
wondering  once  or  twice  whether  he  should 
ever  hear  the  result  of  Meynell's  visit 
to  Shorncliffe,  and  he  felt  a  curious  repug- 
nance to  meeting  the  Archdales,  which  he 
decided  must  be  overcome  at  once,  without 
question. 

A  great  friendliness  had  been  slowly  but 
surely  growing  up  between  the  ex-rivals  in 
Rose's  regard.  Hester  could  aflford  to  cast 
aside  her  jealousy  of  the  Vicar  now  that  Rose 
was  as  hopelessly  lost  to  him  as  to  her.     Some 
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dim  suggestion  of  the  truth  was  growing  up 
in  her  mind  that  made  her  guard  her  words 
more  carefully  when  Eose  and  her  friends 
came  under  discussion,  and  thrill  with  pity 
when  she  caught  the  sudden  light  in  his  eyes 
when  the  name  passed  her  lips. 

Many  messages  anent  St.  Fridolin  and  its 
concerns  came  to  Hester.  Once  or  twice  a 
formal  one  direct  to  him,  always  received  with 
inordinate  secret  rejoicing,  despite  himself. 
He  emptied  the  vials  of  his  own  self- contempt 
on  his  head  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  then 
began  to  wonder,  as  he  entered  the  Archdales* 
drawing-room,  whether  there  had  been  time 
for  another  letter  to  have  been  received  since 
his  last  visit.  Lady  Archdale  received  him. 
She  gently  discoursed  about  the  weather  and 
her  headaches,  and  at  last  calmly  mentioned 
and  glided  over  "  that  sad  affair  at  the  Mey- 
nells',"  to  the  relief  of  both  her  hearers. 
Hester  had  entered  meanwhile,  with  a  foreign 
letter  in  her  hand  he  felt  convinced. 

"  How  do  your  Saturday  evening  lectures 
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prosper  V  he  asked,  his  eyes  determinedly 
averted. 

"  Just  what  Rose  wants  to  know,  and  1 
don't  know  how  to  answer.  We  had  Miss 
Coutell  here  at  luncheon  in  the  worst  possible 
spirits.  The  "girls  icoiit  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  '  Art,  Hygiene,  and  Domestic 
Economy.'  They  all  seem  to  be  drifting  apart 
again,  and  I  can't  help  it.  They  miss  Rose 
so  woefully." 

]\Ir.  Stannard  looked  sympathetic,  but  did 
not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  That  dreadful  Bank  Holiday  !"  she  went 
on.  "  Last  Whit  Monday  Rose  only  took  the 
friendless  girls  with  her,  you  know.  This 
time  she  wants  them  all  to  join,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  place  exists  that  will  suit  them. 
Most  of  them  want  the  country,  or  the  sea- 
side, or,  as  a  compromise,  the  river.  Little 
Lydia  Hicks — the  pale  girl  with  a  pocket 
always  bulging  out  with  penny  dreadfuls — is 
yearning  for  ruins,  or  a  castle,  and  has  in- 
fected some  of  the  others.     Lotty  begs  for  a 
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band  and  fireworks,  and  so  do  half-a-dozen 
others.  Must  we  try  Eosherville  ?  Will  you 
chaperon  us,  mother,  if  Mr.  Stannard  and  Mr. 
dc  Cressy  come  too  V' 

"Indeed,  Hester,  you  must  leave  them  to 
themselves  in  any  case.  I  can't  think  of  your 
going  anywhere  with  twenty  girls  in  a  gang 
on  a  Bank  Holiday  !" 

'^  It  does  seem  an  unmanageable  under- 
takinoj,"  Hester  admitted  with  a  sig^h.  "  But 
Eose  trusted  them  to  me,  and  I  know  they'll 
all  do  whatever  I  suggest.  Only  I  haven't  a 
suggestion  left  in  me.  Or  if  I  had  a  plan,  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  carry  it  out." 

From  her  babyhood  upwards,  nobody  had 
ever  heard  such  a  frank  confession  of  total 
incapacity  from  Hester's  lips  before.  Even 
Lady  Archdale  was  startled  and  touched. 

"  My  dear,  I  really  wish  I  could  help  you," 
she  began. 

"I  think  I  see  my  way,"  spoke  Eustace 
suddenly.  "  If  you  really  will  help  us.  Lady 
Archdale,  that^''  with  an  inspiration  of  diplo- 
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macy,  "  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way." 

Lady  Archdale  looked  interested  but  neutral. 
She  was  at  heart  always  glad  to  please  Hester, 
when  she  was  sure  it  could  be  done  without 
involving  personal  exertion  or  violation  of  her 
own  precise  little  code  of  social  laws. 

"  Don  t  you  think  a  day  at  Altcar  might 
suit  all  views  ?  We  have  river  enough  for  a 
water-party,  and  the  ruins  of  Ingilby  Castle 
within  a  walk.  Then  there  are  the  gardens 
and  conservatories  to  see,  and  now  I  think  of 
it,  there  is  the  Foresters'  Fete  coming  off 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  even  a 
band  and  fireworks  might  prove  attainable." 

Hester  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 

Lady  Archdale  began  to  demur.  "But 
your  mother " 

"  Will  you  let  me  write  and  consult  her  ? 
I  am  very  sure,  though,  that  your  party  will 
be  more  than  welcome." 

''My  party  !"  Lady  Archdale  seemed  to  shy 
at  the  responsibility  at  first,  but  being  gently 
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led  to  approach  and  examine  it,  ended  by 
allowing  herself  to  be  saddled  therewith. 
Then  they  fell  to  discussing  details  and  calcu- 
lating postal  deliveries,  till  they  finally  settled 
that  the  Vicar's  scheme,  if  practicable,  might 
be  presented  in  form  to  the  audience  of  Miss 
Coutell  next  Saturday  evening  lecture,  time 
being  short  and  precious.  The  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  an  impulse  of  sheer  good-nature  on 
Eustace's  part,  and  of  all  concerned  he  was 
the  one  who  cared  least  about  the  expedition  ; 
yet,  oddly  enough,  in  the  result,  that  day's 
work  was  to  have  no  small  bearing  on  his  life's 
future  bliss  or  bale. 

His  letter  to  Altcar  brought  forth  the 
response  he  had  calculated  on,  in  the  shape  of 
a  telegram  of  welcome,  followed  by  a  perfectly 
rapturous  epistle  from  Mary  Liddell,  closely 
written,  many  paged,  and  filled  with  much 
matter  for  reflection  of  various  sorts. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  coming,  if  only 
that  you  may  tell  me  whether  I  am  fanciful 
in  seeing  a  change  in  Lord  Altcar.     He  seems 
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to  me  to  have  grown  strangely  restless,  talks 
oddly  about  the  property,  and  wearies  for  news 
of  Eandolf. 

"Mr.  Kenwick  says  such  anxiety  is  only 
natural  just  now.  We  have  many  fears  and 
little  new^s  of  Eandolf.  His  wife  indeed  writes, 
but  not  reassuringly.  Her  last  letter  was  full 
of  indignation  at  '  everybody ' — the  Southsea 
everybody — '  expecting  her  to  decline  an  invi- 
tation to  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball,  under  the  circum- 
stances.' N.B.  The  circumstances,  w^hatever 
they   might   be,    were    too    unimportant    to 

mention." 

» 

Eustace  stopped  to  smile  at  this  scintillation 
of  feminine  malice  in  Mary's  gentle  little 
chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Eenwick  speaks  cjuite  severely  about 
poor  Mrs.  Eandolf.  He  declares  that  her  place 
is  here,  that  the  house  and  the  parish  want  a 
lady  at  their  head,  and  you  know,  dear  Mr. 
Stannard,  I  could  not  put  myself  forward  to  be 
that.  Mr.  Eenwick  had  found  a  trained  lady- 
nurse  for  your  mother,    a   Mrs.    Burnett,   an 
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officer's  widow.  She  has  lost  her  only  son  in 
Afghanistan,  and  when  she  speaks  of  him  I 
can  see  a  look  in  your  mother's  eyes  that  tells 
me  she  is  thinking  of  her  own  boy  in  Alexan- 
dria and  the  perils  that  may  surround  him. 
This  makes  a  great  bond  of  union  between 
them,  so  that  I  might  almost  consider  my 
occupation  gone.  Dear  Esmee  is  undoubtedly 
the  better  for  the  change  in  every  way,  and  I 
am  happy  and  thankful  to  be  superseded  thus. 
As  Mr.  Eenwick  said  in  a  beautiful  sermon 
last  Sunday " 

*'  Eenwick  indeed  1"  Eustace  broke  off,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Five  Mr.  Eenwicks  in  a  page ! 
This  must  be  seen  to." 

The  letter  ended,  "  Send  me  the  names  of  all 
the  girls.  I  want  to  send  a  proper  invitation 
to  each.  I  have  already  written  in  Esmee's 
name  to  Lady  Archdale,  so  I  hope  we  have 
compromised  her  beyond  all  possibility  of 
retreat." 

Lady  Archdale  did  look  finally  and  help- 
lessly committed  to  the  undertaking  when  she 
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and  Hester  appeared  on  the  following  Satur- 
day evening,  a  few  minutes  before  the  gather- 
ing of  Miss  Coutell's  audience  in  the  Parish - 
room. 

To  them  entered  presently  the  Yicar,  witli  a 
handful  of  cream-tinted  gold-bedight  envelopes, 
one  of  w^hich  he  presented  to  the  little 
lecturess. 

She  laughed  and  read  it,  and  shook  her  wise 
little  head.  ''  It's  uncommonly  kind  of  your 
people  to  wdsli  for  the  pleasure  of  my  company, 
but  my  vision  of  a  holiday  doesn't  contain  the 
shadow  of  a  girl  in  it."  She  was  going  t^ 
pocket  it,  but  stopped  with  a  stony  stare  at  the 
card  that  struck  Eustace  with  terror. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  Do  let  me  see  it. 
'Miss  Coutell  and  friend.'  I  suppose  my 
father  thought  you  might  wish  to  bring  some- 
body. Isn't  it  right  ?  We  are  old-world,  out- 
of-the-world  people  at  Altcar." 

"  Well,"  and  the  little  lady  sighed  resignedly, 
"  you  will  have  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it 
means  a  female  friend,  that's  all." 
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"  Must  I  ?"  he  enquired,  dubiously.  "  I 
don't  think  any  limit  was  intended." 

"  There  may  be  brothers,"  hazarded  Lady 
Archdale,  perplexed. 

"  They  can't  be  brothers  to  all  the  other 
girls." 

"  Let  us  accept  the  situation,"  spoke  Eustace, 
daringly.  "  There  may  be  sweethearts.  Why 
not  V 

Lady  Archdale  looked  at  Miss  Coutell,  Miss 
Coutell  looked  at  Lady  Archdale.  Then  both 
looked  at  the  Vicar  with  a  gaze  under  which 
even  he  wavered,  but  Hester  made  reply  for 
him  : 

"  I  suppose  I  might  go  with  a  sweetheart,  if 
I  had  one.  Why  not  the  girls  ?  I  will  answer 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  every  one.  There 
a,re  all  sorts  among  them,  I  know,  but  Lady 
Altcar  agrees  to  accept  all  sorts;  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  alike  in  this,  not  a  girl  will  bring 
forward  anybody  who  won't  do  her  credit — 
for  Eose's  sake." 

It  was  getting  time  to  decide,  for  approach- 
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ing  voices  were  heard  without,  and  Mrs. 
Goodliffe  bustled  in  with  a  message  to  the 
Vicar. 

Before  anyone  could  interfere,  Hester  had 
picked  up  her  invitation,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Down  to  the  ground  curtsied  the  worthy 
soul  at  the  sight  of  the  cream-and-gold  compli- 
ment paid  her,  hastily  rummaging  for  her 
spectacles.  "  And  a  friend  !  That  is  thought- 
ful now  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  I  might  take 
the  liberty,  ma'am,  Miss  Sparks — most  respect- 
able— has  charge  of  warehouses " 

"  May  they  all  prove  to  be  respectable  Miss 
Sparkses,"  was  Miss  Coutell's  comment,  as  the 
door  opened  and  the  first  of  her  audience 
entered. 

So  the  invitations  were  distributed,  and 
replies  requested  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
the  following  Saturday. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


MISSING. 


LL  the  girls  were  ready  with  their 
replies  long  before  the  week  was 
out,  and  the  Vicar,  glancing  over 
the  list,  smiled  to  himself  to  see  how  Hester's 
confidence  had  been  justified.  Saddest  of  all 
seemed  the  few  girls  who  had  no  friend  to 
brins.  More  than  half  the  rest  broudit  other 
girls,  sisters,  fellow-w^orkers.  "  Mother  "  came 
in  two  or  three  cases,  and  in  one  "Grannie," 
vouched  for  as  being  equal  to  anything  in  the 
way  of  gaiety.  Of  the  dreaded  men -friends 
there  came  a  father,  a  doubtful  uncle,  and  two 
brothers.  There  remained  three,  unquestion- 
>ably  engaged  to  their  fair  introducers,  but,  as 
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after  close  enquiry  nothing  else  could  be 
found  against  them,  the  Vicar  thought  that 
might  be  overlooked.  Altogether,  he  did  not 
fear  to  present  himself  with  the  list  at  Lady 
Archdale's. 

He  made  a  solemn  resolution  that  Rose's 
name  should  not  pass  his  lips  this  time,  if  he 
could  possibly  help  it,  and  kept  sternly  away 
from  Hester  and  her  teacups  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

'*  Look  at  my  Edelweiss,"  Hester  said,  sud- 
denly.     "  Did   you    ever   see  such  overrated 

stuff  r 

"  From  Mrs.  Damien  ?"  he  asked,  his  eyes 
greedily  devouring  the  fluffy,  weedy  contents 
of  the  box  she  was  opening. 

"  Not  exactly.  It  doesn't  grow  on  the 
Boulevards.  Why,  you  heard  me  telling  Miss 
Ooutell  on  Saturday — or  if  you  didn't  it  w^as 
because  you  ivouldnt  listen,"  was  Hester's 
mental  parenthesis — "  Eose  is  in  Paris." 

He  waited  to  hear  more,  with  a  look  which 
Hester  was  beginning  dimly  to  understand. 
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"  They  had  got  as  far  as  Stachelberg.  Lady 
Monchalsea  broke  down  suddenly ;  nobody 
knows  what  ailed  her,  and  nobody  knew  what 
to  do  with  her,  till  Kose,  with  her  usual  taste 
for  making  a  social  martyr  of  herself,  actually 
brought  her  back  to  Paris  ;  only  just  in  time, 
as  it  happened.  There  is  a  doctor  there  whom 
she  had  consulted  before,  and  he  says  a  second 
attack  might  have  prevented  her  travelling 
home  at  all.  Of  course  Teddy  Boughton  is  in 
attendance  on  his  mother,"  with  a  malicious 
glance  at  the  Vicar's  impassive  countenance. 

"  And  Professor  Montrose  T  he  asked, 
though  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  with 
the  effort. 

"  Professor  Montrose  is  on  his  way — to  the 
Danube,"  she  ended,  her  last  words  lost  in  the 
bustle  of  her  mother's  entrance. 

She  was  in  a  greater  flutter  than  usual  this 
day.  Her  consent  had  already  been  many  a 
time  repented,  and  as  the  day  drew  near  her 
misgivings  multiplied  beyond  all  her  daughter's 
powers  of  reassurance. 
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When  some  vexed  point  had  been  settled 
finally  for  the  twentieth  time,  the  Vicar  rose 
to  go. 

"  Sir  John's  compliments,  and  will  you 
please  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  before  you 
leave,"  said  Markham,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  What  can  daddy  want  with  you  V  won- 
dered Hester.  "  You  know  he  has  begged  off 
going  !  Perhaps  it's  to  ask  to  be  taken  now. 
He's  ashamed  to  come  to  me." 

Sir  John  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  **  I  want  you  for  a  minute,"  he  said, 
without  other  greeting.  '"'  Hush  !  come  this 
way."  Eustace  followed  in  obedient  silence 
to  the  little  back  room,  where  Sir  John  care- 
fully closed  the  door  and  locked  it  before 
speaking  a  word.  He  took  a  newspaper  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  began  to  unfold  it  with  an 
unsteady  hand. 

"  I've  been  regularly  upset  by  a  piece  of 
news  here.  It's  a  local  paper  that  someone 
sent  me.  It'll  all  be  in  the  Times  to-morrow, 
and  I'm  at  my  wits'-end  how  to  keep  it  from 
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them.  You  know  what  Amelia  is — and  to 
think  we  only  saw  the  poor  lad  a  few  days 
ago.  There,  there  !  read  it  for  yourself.  He 
was  a  friend  of  yours,  wasn't  he  ?  or  of  Mrs. 
Damien's — you're  all  in  the  same  boat.  Poor 
hoy  !  poor  boy  !"  Sir  John  pushed  the  paper 
towards  Eustace  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and 
dropped  heavily  into  his  chair.  He,  turning 
to  a  conspicuously  marked  column,  xead  in 
large  type  : 

"MYSTERIOUS  OCCUEEENCE." 

and  below : 

*'  Disappearance  of    an    Officer    of    the 
Royal  Denbigh.    Latest  Particulars. 

"  Much  excitement  has  been  caused  in 
ShornclifFe  and  its  neighbourhood  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  well-known  and 
popular  young  officer,  Lieut.  Poynter,  of  the 
Royal  Denbigh  Regiment,  which  left  the  camp 
yesterday  for  Portsmouth,  en  route  for  Egypt. 
Last  Monday  the  missing  gentleman  went  up 
to  town,  it  is  ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  last  preparations.  He  was  seen 
at  two  shops.     [Names  and  addresses  in  full.] 
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At  the  latter  he  mentioned  that  he  should 
return  to  Shorncliife  by  the  six  o'clock  train, 
and  ordered  that  a  certain  parcel  should  be 
sent  to  meet  him  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  and  later  on  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.     Here  he  interchano-ed  a 

CD 

few  words  with  a  friend,  and  here  we  lose  all 
trace  of  him.  The  mystery  of  his  absence 
deepens  with  each  day,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  conclusion  that  only  some 
serious  fatality  or  foul  play  can  account  for  it. 
Mr.  Po}Titer  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Leominster.  His  elder  brother  is 
attache  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg." 

Lower  down  came, 

"FuKTHER  Paeticulars.  —  The  gentleman 
who  last  saw  Mr.  Poynter  was  Major  Power, 
of  the  Engineers.  He  informs  us  that  he 
walked  from  Craig's  Court  towards  the  City 
with  the  ill-fated  gentleman  as  far  as  the  Bank, 
where  they  parted :  Major  Power  to  meet  a 
friend  at  Liverpool  Street,  and  Mr.  Poynter  to 
keep  a  business  appointment — in  Lombard 
Street — according  to  Major  Power's  belief." 

*'  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?"  demanded  Sir 

38—2 
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John,  hardly  giving  Eustace  time  to  glance 
over  it.     "  Confound  these  papers  with  their 
penny-a-lining  bloodthirsty  suggestions  !     No- 
thing   could  happen   to  a  man   in   Lombard 
Street  on  a  Monday  afternoon.    Unless  he  was 
run  over  and  carried  off  insensible.    By  Jove  ! 
that  might  account  for  it,  though.    Why  don't 
they  try  the  hospitals  first  ?     If  I  could  only 
get  off  quietly,  I'd  run  down  to  Shorn  cliff e 
and   say  a  word  to   the  Colonel.     I   forgot, 
though — they're  at  Portsmouth  by  this  time. 
That  fool  of  an  editor  !    He  daren't  have  put 
that  trash   in   if  Borrodale  had  been  about. 
It'll  be  all  over  the  country  in  a  day  or  two." 
Sir  John  looked  up  appealingly  in  Eustace's 
face.      "  What   am   I   to    tell   Amelia  —  and 
Hetty  ?     She'll  be  as  sorry  as  I  am.    We  both 
took  a  liking  to  that  boy.     So  like  what  his 
father  was  at  his  age.     My  old  friend  Welbore 
— No,  that  was  his  uncle  ;  I'm  always  forget- 
ting— Poor  lad  !  poor  lad  !" 

"  Lombard    Street  ?"    said    the   Yicar,   in- 
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attentively.  "  Have  you  a  '  Post  Office 
Directory '  here  ?" 

Sir  John  looked  almost  wrathful. 

**  There,  on  that  shelf.  What  the  deuce  has 
that  to  do  with  poor  Pojnter  ?" 

*'  Xot  much,  I  am  afraid ;  but  it  may  help 
us  to  one  point.  '  Bankers.'  Here  it  is. 
'  Meynell,  Meynell  and  Mott,  Lombard  Street.' 
I  thought  so.  Sir  John,  I  think  I  can  perhaps 
carry  the  trace  of  your  friend  one  step  farther. 
It's  only  a  chance.  I  am  makin gr  a  cmess  at 
where  he  might  have  gone  after  parting  with 
Major  Power.  I  can  go  and  ask  the  question, 
at  any  rate." 

"  You'll  come  back  at  once,  or  telegraph  ?" 

''  Don't  expect  too  much.  Whatever  I  find 
you  shall  know  of  it." 

''  Good  luck  to  you.  I  shall  say  nothing  to 
Amelia  or  Hetty  till  I  see  you  again.  If  I'm 
only  let  keep  it  to  myself,  that  is." 

Eustace  started  oflf  with  no  very  clear  idea 
of  what  he  expected  to  learn  from  ^Ir.  Meynell. 
He  had  wondered  once  or  twice  what  the  result 
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of  the  banker's  meeting  with  Edric  had  been, 
but  had  been  quite  content  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Now  he  felt  he  knew  enough  to 
justify  at  least  an  enquiry ;  Meynell  himself 
would  hardly  deny  that. 

Mr.  Meynell  was  in  his  private  office  and 
disengaged.  He  looked  ill  and  worn,  and 
pushed  aside  some  papers,  as  he  rose  to  greet 
Eustace,  with  an  impatient  sigh,  as  if  this 
interruption  were  only  one  more  care  added  to 
the  burden  under  which  he  laboured.  Eustace 
had  no  desire  to  prolong  the  infliction,  and 
came  at  once  to  the  point,  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  a  daily  paper  with  a  marked  para- 
graph uppermost  lay  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"  Young  Poynter's  disappearance  ?"  replied 
the  banker,  wearily,  to  his  first  remark.  "  Yes, 
of  course  I  have  heard  of  it.  Most  extra- 
ordinary thing — but  you  are  the  second  person 
who  has  been  here  to-day  about  it.  The 
other  came  from  Scotland  Yard,  I  believe. 
Why,  unless  they  are  making  a  house-to-house 
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visitation  throughout  Lombard  Street,  I  can't 
conceive." 

'^Then  you  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
Mr.  Poynter  was  coming  here  on  that 
day?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  why  should  he  come  here  ? 
Oh,  I  see,  you  are  thinking  of  our  last  inter- 
view. Yes — yes,  I  certainly  expressed  an 
intention  then  of  making  his  acquaintance." 

"  You  certainly  expressed  more  interest  in 
him  then  than  you  do  now,"  said  the  Vicar, 
and  then  felt  himself  to  be  uncivil,  as  he 
always  did  sooner  or  later  in  Mr.  Meynell's 
company. 

He  did  not  seem  offended,  but  passed  his 
hand  wearily  over  his  forehead. 

"  So  many  things  have  happened  since  then. 
I  have  had  much  to  occupy  my  mind — 
harassing,  vexatious  matters.  You  must  for- 
give me  if  I  did  not  at  once  recall  all  the 
circumstances  you  allude  to.  Yet  it  is  not 
so  long  ago  either.  It  was  the  day — the  day 
of  my  mother's  funeral." 
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Something  in  his  face  and  manner  always 
became,  if  not  more  conciliatory,  at  least  less 
ungenial,  whenever  he  alluded  to  his  mother, 
or  to  Eustace's  connection  with  her. 

"  Let  me  think.  I  had  an  impression,  you 
know,  that  he  might  prove  a  sort  of — of 
protege  of  my  mother's.  Someone  she  had 
taken  a  chance  fancy  to.  I  was  prevented 
from  going  to  see  him  as  I  intended  ;  and 
when  I  went  down  to  Shorncliffe  on  Tuesday 
he  had,  as  you  see,  already  gone." 

"  Gone !  but  where  ?  Did  you  make  no 
enquiries  ?" 

*^  How  could  I  tell  T  replied  Oliver,  rather 
snappishly.  "  And  what  could  I  do  ?  I  saw 
his  Colonel,  who  didn't  seem  quite  to  know 
what  to  do  either.  He  said  Mr.  Poynter  had 
asked  for  leave  some  short  time  previously — 
said  that  nothing  under  a  week  would  do — 
didn't  get  it ;  and  there,  I  imagine,  you  have 
the  whole  explanation.  He  has  simply  gone 
off  without  it ;  and  there  the  matter  might 
have  ended  but  for  the  Sfenius   of  the  local 
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reporter,  who  couldn't  let  such  a  chance  of  a 
sensation  slip." 

"  Mr.  Poynter  will  owe  him  no  thanks,  if 
that  is  the  case.  Nor  his  friends  either.  I 
have  just  come  from  the  Archdales.  The  old 
General  is  in  great  tribulation  about  it." 

**  After  all,  I  daresay  he  isn't  the  first 
ofiicer  in  the  world  who  has  been  absent  with- 
out leave  for  a  day  or  two." 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  should 
have  happened  to  select  this  particular 
moment,"  said  Eustace,  trying  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  banker's  view.  ^^  It  w^ill  look 
bad,  won't  it  ?'* 

"  Oh,  he'll  get  back  in  time  for  the  start, 
never  fear.  The  whole  thinoj  mio;ht  have 
been   overlooked   if  it  had   only   been   kept 

quiet.      Now "     Meynell     shrugged     his 

shoulders. 

"  Well,  it's  a  pity.  He  was  a  fine  young 
fellow.    Good-bye,  and  thanks." 

Mr.  Meynell  held  out  his  hand  readily,  but 
drew   it   back   with    an    exclamation   of  im- 
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patience  as  a  quick  little  step  was  heard 
outside,  and,  with  the  merest  formality  in  the 
shape  of  a  knock  for  admission,  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  boyish  figure  of  Lord 
Charles  Brant. 

"  Sorry  to  intrude,  Oliver,  but  I've  some- 
thing to  say  which  won't  keep  a  day  longer 
than  we  can  help.  Good-day,  Mr.  Stannard. 
You  are  the  very  person  I  could  have  wished 
to  find  here,"  he  began,  with  his  usual  soft 
rapidity  of  speech.  '*'  Now,  have  either  of  you 
seen  this  ?"  producing  an  evening  paper  from 
his  pocket.  "Ah,  yes,  I  see  you  have  it  there- 
How  did  you  get  it  T 

"  If  you  mean  the  account  of  Mr.  Poynter's 
escapade,  I  can  assure  you  my  attention  has 
been  concentrated  on  it  since  mid-day  to-day. 
I  have  had  little  chance  of  turning  to  any 
other  subject,"  his  brother-in-law  answered, 
with  a  pettish  attempt  at  gaiety.  *'  That 
paper  was  bestowed  on  me  by  a  detective  who 
came  to  make  enquiries  here ;  Heaven  only 
knows  why." 
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"  I  do  too.     I  sent  him." 

"  You  did !"  Meyn ell's  face  grew  white 
with  sudden  passion.  "  I — I — can't  believe 
you  capable  of  playing  a  poor,  practical  joke 
on  me,  Charles." 

'*  No.  That  sort  of  thing  isn't  in  my  line," 
Lord  Charles  went  on,  staying  his  further 
indignant  speech  by  a  deprecatory  sign  with 
his  hand.  "  Least  of  all  at  present,  or  on 
this  subject.  It  is  a  very  serious  business, 
Oliver." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be — to  us." 

"No,  I  don't  imagine  you  do  just  yet, 
but  you'll  change  your  opinion  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  our  late  mother  had 
been  specially  interested  in  this  very  Mr. 
Poynter  T 

Meynell  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  have 
denied  it,  but  with  Eustace's  eyes  upon  him 
and  the  photograph  still  in  his  pocket-book, 
he  could  but  assent. 

'*  I  believed  so  myself  at  one  time,  but  I 
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find  I  am  mistaken.  I  have  even  been  down 
to  Shorncliflfe  to  meet  him,  with  no  re- 
sult." 

Lord  Charles's  little  suspicious  eyes  twinkled 
astonished  approval.  "  I  am  glad  'to  hear  you 
did  that.  I'm  uncommonly  glad  to  hear  it. 
You'll  see  why  presently.  Now  you  saw  that 
young  man  yourself  one  night  at  Folkestone. 
Mabel  told  you  about  his  interview  with  Lady 
Valeria " 

*' A  mere  casual  visit." 

"Hardly.  Mabel  says  from  the  time  her 
mother  arrived  there  she  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  someone,  day  and  night." 

"  But  we  have  no  proof  that  this  was  Mr. 
Poynter.  Mabel's  eyes  are  rarely  trustworthy. 
It  may  have  been  some  chance  likeness," 
objected  Oliver. 

**  I  admit  all  that,  and  that  you  have  had 
no  evidence  to  go  upon,  nor  had  I  till  Mabel 
returned  to-day  from  Midlandshire.  The 
people  she  was  staying  with  there  were 
friends  of  the  Poynters — guardians  in  fact  of 
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the   younger    boys  —  and   the    Colonel    tele- 
graphed to  them  for  news  of  him." 

Eustace  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  all 
this  was  to  lead  to,  and  whether  he  might  not 
as  well  depart. 

Lord  Charles  gave  him  one  penetrating 
look  and  went  on  :  "I  have  been  since  at 
some  pains  to  trace  his  movements  on  that 
day.  I  call  your  attention  to  them.  He  came 
up  to  town  by  the  train  arriving  at  eleven, 
and  the  first  place  he  went  to  was" — holding 
up  an  impressive  forefinger — "  our  house  in 
Seagrave  Place.  Not  to  see  either  Mabel 
or  myself,  but  because  he  thought  you  still 
lived  there.  He  got  your  address  at  Queen's 
Gate  and  here.  He  left  no  name,  but  the 
description  is  unmistakable.  Next  he  went  to 
Queen's  Gate.  Constance  was  not  at  home. 
Next,  he  came  here." 

"  Here  I"  exclaimed  Meynell,  confounded. 

''  He  saw  some  deputy's  deputy  who  assured 
him  you  had  not  come  in  yet,  and  that  you 
were  not  expected  before  three  o'clock.    (He's 
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a  bright  youth  that,  of  a  fine  imagination.) 
Again  he  left  neither  card  nor  name." 

**  Why  did  I  not  hear  of  this  sooner  V 

"  Because  it  never  occurred  to  you  to 
enquire,  I  suppose.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
startled  myself  when  facts  became  clear  to  me. 
Now,  Oliver,  here  we  have  this  young  fellow 
in  close  and  secret  communication  with  our 
mother.  After  her  death  we  have  him  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  private  interview  with  you. 
Private,  mind  you,  or  why  should  he  not  have 
written  and  made  an  appointment  or  given 
his  name  anywhere  ?  We  know  that  Lady 
Valeria  lives  and  dies  in  fear  of  an  unknown 
claimant  to  her  father  s  estate.  Just  recall  to 
your  mind  the  wording  of  that  paper  on  which 
we  consulted  Mr.  Stannard  on  the  11th  of 
last  month." 

"  I  recall  it  perfectly ;  but  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  utterly  fail  to  perceive  the  slightest 
connection  between  the  two  subjects,"  said 
the  banker,  stiffly. 

"  And  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  decline  to 
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shut  my  eyes  to  the  very  obvious  connection 
that  exists  between  them  ;  and  now,  Mr. 
Stannard,  I  appeal  to  your  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, can  you  not  of  your  knowledge  confirm 
my  view  ?" 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Poynter's  name  on  Lady  Valeria's 
lips,  nor  any  allusion  to  him  of  any  kind." 

Lord  Charles  flushed  hotly  with  vexation. 
"  I  am  bitterly  disappointed,  I  own.  I  looked 
to  you  to  supply  the  missing  clue." 

"  What  could  you  have  done  with  it  ?" 
drily  enquired  Oliver.  '*  Established  a  motive 
for  the  young  man's  being  kidnapped  and 
made  away  with  on  his  second  visit  here  V 
His  brother-in-law's  disappointment  seemed 
a  source  of  demure  gratification.  "  Will  you 
kindly  suggest  what  course  you  wish  me  to 
pursue  for  the  present  ?  I  confess  my  inability 
to  deal  with  so  complicated  and  delicate  a 
case  ;  or  shall  we  await  Mr.  Poynter's  return 
to  his  duty  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  this  more  seriously, 
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Oliver.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  or  a  detective,  but 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  either  would  tell  you 
that  if  Mr.  Poynter  never  returns  to  his  duty, 
Meynell  will  be  a  marked  name.  What  are 
you  doing  ?"  For,  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience,  Meynell  had  taken  up  a  pen  and 
was  writing  rapidly. 

'*  Expediting  that  desirable  event,"  he 
answered,  pressing  the  slip  of  paper  on  his 
blotting-pad  and  handing  it  to  Lord  Charles. 

It  was  a  notice  of  reward  :  "  £100  to  any- 
one who  shall  give  information  that  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Edric  Poynter,  etc., 
etc." 

*'  You  are  making  it  very  hard  for  that  poor 
fellow  to  show  his  face  again,  Charles,"  he  said, 
good-hum  ouredly. 

Then  Eustace  took  his  leave  of  them,  and 
returned  to  bear  what  comfort  he  might  to 
poor  old  Sir  John. 

Sir  John's  misgivings  had  evidently  been 
justified.  He  had  not  been  allowed  to  keep 
his  secret  to  himself.     The   open  newspaper 
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lay  upon  the  table,  as  if  under  discussion, 
when  Eustace  re-entered  the  room,  and  Sir 
John  stood  in  the  window,  his  back  to  the 
room,  his  shoulders  squared  and  obstinacy 
expressed  in  every  line  of  them. 

"  I  tell  you,  Het,  it  can't  be  done.  Not  by 
me,  at  least." 

"  But  something  must  be  done,  and  done  by 
you,  daddy.  It's  your  affair  beyond  all  others'. 
A  friend  of  ours — an  oflScer  in  the  Eoyal 
Denbigh — why,  daddy,  what  icill  they  think 
of  you  in  the  regiment  if  you  make  no  sign  ? 
You  must  go  at  once  to  the  Horse  Guards." 

"  Never,  Het  !"  he  shouted,  so  roughly  that 
his  daughter  started  back  as  if  from  a  blow. 
**  Of  course  I  could  make  a  disturbance  if  I 
chose,  but  I  won't.  Do  you  want  to  ruin  the 
boy  :  Cut  off  his  last  chance  ?  Ah,  here's 
Mr.  Stannard.  What  news  V  Sir  John 
listened  with  a  certain  dismal  complacency  as 
Eustace  made  his  meagre  little  report. 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Het  ?  Meynell's  opinion. 
The  opinion  of  one  of  the  leadiug  men  in  the 
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City.  Stands  to  reason  he  must  know  the 
world.  Just  what  I  was  saying  when  you 
came  in,  Mr.  Stannard,  and  I'm  afraid  we're 
both  right.  It  gave  me  a  turn  at  first — think- 
ing of  murder — but  it's  not.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  it  was  !"  he  broke  off  angrily. 

"  You  think  he's  gone  ?" 

*'  I  don't  think ;  I  knoiv.  I've  seen  it  all 
before.  It  wasn't  for  nothing  that  my  head 
went  running  on  poor  Harry  Sanderson  all  day 
after  we  met  this  boy,  Poynter,  just  outside 
here,  and  I  told  him  what  I'd  heard  at  the 
Horse  Guards.     Weren't  you  there,  Het  ?" 

"  What  did  he  do  ?"  spoke  a  strained  little 
voice  from  the  window. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  looked  bothered  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  down  on  his  luck.  Everything  a 
soldier  ought  not  to  look.  Just  poor  Sander- 
son's face  when  we  landed  at  Varna  and  heard 
we  were  to  go  to  the  front  directly.  ]\Iy 
greatest  friend.  As  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped.  And  nothing  wrong  with  him 
but    nerves,    or    imagination,    or    something. 
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Nothing  that  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy 
or  the  first  volley  about  his  ears  wouldn't 
have  mended  for  good  and  all.  Now  listen, 
Hetty  ;  two  days  after  we  landed  he  disap- 
peared ;  fell  into  the  harbour ;  robbed  and 
murdered — take  your  choice  which.  There's 
a  fine  tablet  to  his  memory  in  a  church  I  know 
of,  and  his  name  is  down  on  the  memorial 
cross  we  put  up  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea.  His  sweetheart  mourned  him  faith- 
fully to  the  end  of  her  life." 

The  newspaper  wavered,  but  Hetty  made 
no  sign. 

"  Nevertheless,  four  years  after,  I  was  called 
by  the  police  to  identify  a  man  found  drowned 
with  my  name  in  his  tattered  pocket-book. 
A  miserable,  half-starved,  opium-sodden  scare- 
crow, but  Harry  Sanderson,  and  no  other.  I 
gave  a  name  at  random,  and  the  parish  buried 
him.  What  mad  panic  had  driven  the  poor 
wretch  to  fly,  how  he  must  have  skulked  in 
hiding,  and  drifted  lower  and  lower,  who  can 

tell  ?   Audi  to  think  that  just  such  another " 
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"  But  you  shall  not  think  it !  Nobody  has 
any  right  to  think  it !"  cried  Hester,  standing 
forth,  her  eyes  bhizing,  her  lips  a-quiver. 
*'No  one  is  ever  likely  to  know  two  such 
miserable  stories  in  a  life.  What  has  he  done 
that  we  should  begin  to  cast  shame  on  him 
when  he  is  not  here  to  defend  himself — when 
he  must  be  lying  dead — he  77iust  /" 

"Why!  Why!  Het  ?  What  does  the 
girl  mean  ?  What  do  you  know  more  than 
anybody  else  ?     Eh  ?     Speak  up  if  you  do." 

"  I  don't.  Why  should  T,  any  more  than 
the  Meynells  ?"  Her  voice  dropped  as  if  she 
were  sullen  or  ashamed  of  her  outburst,  and 
she  began  nervously  to  smooth  and  fold  the 
paper,  her  face  turned  from  them. 

''  Now  what  about  your  mother,  Het  ?  You 
mustn't  break  out  before  her  like  that,  you 
know.  Bless  my  soul,  no  !  And  is  she  to  be 
told?  and  am  /  to  do  it,  or  you,  or  Mr. 
Stannard  ?" 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  should  not  tell 
her;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Stannard's  presence  will 
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be  a  comfort.  There  are  so  many  last 
questions,  which  were  forgotten  when  he  was 
here  before,  about  Monday's  arrangements.  I 
don't  suppose  you  need  be  afraid  that  any 
other  subject  will  agitate  her  much  at  present." 

Sir  John  frowned  in  perplexity  at  Hetty's 
unusual  tone  ;  but  toddled  off,  rather  enjoying, 
in  the  secret  depth  of  his  soul,  his  importance 
as  the  bearer  of  such  awful  tidings,  now  that 
his  first  alarm  and  grief  had  worn  off. 

Eustace  lingered  irresolutely.  Something 
in  Hester's  tone,  and  the  sudden  droop  of  her 
figure  as  her  father  left  the  room  and  she 
believed  herself  alone,  arrested  him.  She  was 
not  ill  or  fainting  as  he  fancied,  however. 
She  only  dropped  her  arms  on  the  back  of  Sir 
John's  great  chair,  and  her  face  on  them, 
reminding  him  as  she  did  so  of  the  day  when 
he  found  her  alone  in  St.  Fridolin's,  and,  by 
association,  of  her  half-spoken  confidences. 
Perhaps  the  recollection  helped  him  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  her  face  when  she  raised 
it  and  met  his  unexpectedly. 
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*'  Do  you  believe  that  ?"  she  asked,  under 
her  breath. 

He  was  taken  aback,  never  having  formed 
an  opinion  of  his  own.  Sir  John's  theory 
seeming  as  plausible  as  Lord  Charles's,  he  had 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  hold  any  special 
views  of  his  own,  so  far. 

"I  don't  ivant  to  agree  with  your  father," 
he  said,  heartily,  "  and  I  won't  if  you'll  give 
me  a  single  good  ground  to  go  upon." 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  I  can.  I  don't 
know  how  much  1  ought  to  tell — if  telling 
would  help.  I  haven't  had  time  to  think 
yet,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  I  made  him  a 
promise  and  I  ought  to  keep  it — or  so  it 
appears  to  me  just  now,"  and  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  eyes  again. 

Edric  had  been  so  careful  to  omit  all 
mention  of  any  menace  from  Euphrosyne,  that 
to  Hester's  mind  he  merely  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  a  commonplace  intriguer,  possessed 
by  some  means  of  Lady  Valeria's  confidence, 
and  anxious  to  keep  the  manipulation  of  the 
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affair  to  herself.  The  last  interview,  as  trans- 
mitted to  Hester's  imagination  through  Edric's 
halting  description,  was  an  unusual  and 
eccentric  experience — nothing  more  ;  the  freak 
of  a  crazy-pated  old  lady  who  had  taken  a 
romantic  fancy  to  Edric's  bright  face  and 
broad  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  letter  was 
serious,  of  course.  It  most  likely  contained 
or  referred  to  some  gift  to  Edric  which  she 
wished  her  son  to  confirm.  Something  worth 
stealing,  and  which  had  been  stolen,  awkwardly 
enough  for  Edric,  but  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Edric  had  begged  her  to  keep  silence  on  the 
subject.  He  had  gone  as  near  to  exacting  a  pro- 
mise from  her  as  he  could  with  any  propriety. 
Could  she  disobey  him  now  to  any  purpose  ? 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Meynell  ?"  was 
the  unexpected  outcome  of  her  reflections. 
*'  A  good  man  V 

"  I  think  he  is — in  his  way.  I  think  he  is 
honourable,  benevolent,  anxious  to  do  right." 

''Will  you  find  out  whether  he  and  Mr. 
Poynter  ever  met  after  Lady  Valeria's  death  V* 
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"  J  happen  to  know  they  did  not." 
"Then  tell  him  that  J\Ir.  Poynter  was  in 
great  trouble  about  something  he  had  to 
deliver  to  him,  which  was  stolen  from  him  the 
same  night  that  Lady  Valeria  gave  it  to  him. 
I  have  no  right  to  say  more,  unless  he  sees  in 
this  any  clue  worth  following  up.  You  must 
please  not  speak  of  this  to  anyone  else.  Now 
let  us  go  to  mamma.  She  w\ants  reassuring 
on  several  points — that  she  is  clear  of  all 
respotisibility  about  tickets,  and  that  Mr. 
d^  Cressy,  as  well  as  you,  will  be  at  hand  to 
support  her  from  the  first." 

She  led  the  way  with  a  nervous  little  laugh, 
and  Eustace,  startled  at  this  unlooked-for 
confirmation  of  all  the  suppositions  he  had 
heard  discussed,  followed  ;  little  guessing  that 
two  ends  of  the  tangled  meshes  that  involved 
them  all  had  that  moment  been  laid  in  his 
clasp. 
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